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Ex-SENATOR Dorsey is making a desperate 
effort to divert attention from his participa- 
tion in the Star-route swindles by entertaining 
the public about his share in the management 
of the Presidential campaign of 1880, General 
Garfield’s appreciation of his efforts, his 
friendly correspondence with the President- 
elect, and the advice he gave the latter with 
regard to the formation of the Cabinet. This 
correspondence, interspersed with oral remarks 
from Mr. Dorsey, who recently asked the court 
for an adjournment of the Star-route trial 
on account of his physical sufferings rendering 
him unable to attend the court, but who now 
proves a very ready talker, fills nearly two 
pages of last Monday’s Herald. From the 
letters printed it appears that General Garfield 
had a high opinion of Mr. Dorsey as a cam- 
paign manager, and expressed himself as much 
gratified by his skill, energy, and success. It 
appears also that he, after the election, invited 
Dorsey’s opinion and advice with regard 
to the manner in which his Administration 
should be organized. But it is an historical 
fact that while Garfield invited and received 
Dorsey’s advice, he failed to do the things 
Dorsey most earnestly urged him to do, and 
he did the things Dorsey most vehemently 
protested against. The statement that Gar- 
field offered to Dorsey the Secretaryship of 
the Interior so far rests upon Mr. Dorsey’s 
own assertion, and we see good reason to dis- 
believe it until it is supported by documentary 
evidence or other indisputable testimony. But 
whatever light this correspondence may throw 
upon Mr. Dorsey’s political activity, or upon 
Gartield’s way of treating people, or upon 
his character generally, the question which 
Mr. Dorsey just now has to answer, and 
from which the public should not permit 
their attention to be diverted, has nothing at 
all to do with these things. It is simply whe- 
ther Mr. Dorsey is a thief; or, in other words, 
whether he has conspired with others to rob 
the Government. This question is to be de- 
cided after a fair trial by a competent jury. 
And if the jury finds that Mr. Dorsey has 
done the things for which he stands indicted, 
then his management of the campaign of 
1880, or General Garfield's confideuce, or the 
weaknesses of Garfield’s character that may 
have been disclosed in this correspondence, 
should not, and, we trust, will not, stand in 
the way of his being punished like any other 








. person convicted of an infamous crime. 





A point of striking interest in Mr. Dorsey’s 
correspondence with General Garfield is the 
extremely poor opinion Mr. Dorsey entertained 
of Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, and of Independent 
Republicans and reformers generally. 





There | 


is no meanness and villany he did not think | 


them capable of. The excessive virulence of his 
ianguage with regard to Mr. MacVeagh seems 
almost to indicate very gloomy forebodings 
on his part as to what might be in store for 


him in case Mr. MacVeagh should occupy a , 


seat in President Gartfield’s Cabinet. In that 
respect he was not disappointed. His remark 
in one of his letters to Garfield, that he would 
much rather see a representative Democrat 
than an Independent Republican in a Repub- 
lican Cabinet, is thoroughly characteristic 
of the Machine politician. Far more than 
the “‘common enemy” he hates and fears 
men in the ranks of his own patty who 
are hostile to Machine methods. With a 
Democrat who is a thorough partisan, a Re- 
publican Machine man can strike hands; with 
him he can come to an understanding; with 
him he has sympathies, views, and objects in 
common; with him he can codperate—with 
an anti-Machine man never. Dorsey’s wish to 
have a good Democratic partisan in Garfield's 
Cabinet in preference to an anti-Machine Re- 
publican, is therefore perfectly logical and 
intelligible. We have had similar things in this 
city quite frequently, and invariably the co- 
operation of the two machines was an expen- 
sive luxury to the public. 


The chief difference between the decision in 
the Curtis case by the Circuit Court and that 
rendered on Monday by the Supreme Court is, 
that the latter places the legal and constitu- 
tional objections to political assessments on a 
broader and clearer basis than the former. It 
will be remembered that the act under which 
General Curtis was indicted only prohibits cer- 
tain classes of officers and employees from re- 
ceiving or soliciting money from onc another. 
Had the Curtis litigation never taken place, it 
might with some plausibility still be contended 
that, while Congress might prevent this, it could 
not prohibit assessments by or payments to 
volunteer committees, or, in other words, that 
by a slight change of machinery the system of 
collecting a percentage on salaries might be 
kept up. But no one can read the opinion of the 
Court carefully without seeing that, while 
its actual effect is only to affirm the constitu- 
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money to defray the expenses of keeping th 


| political party m power that happens to have 


| for the time being the control of the publi 
| patronage.” 





tonality of the present act, the grounds on | 
which the opinion 1s rested are such as to imply | 


that Congress has all the powers that the most 
extreme reformer canask. The object of the 
existing statute, the Court says, is clearly to 
protect employees from extortion under 
threats of dismissal. But this is only a small 
exercise of the authority vested by the Con- 
stitution in Congress. A ‘‘ voluntary” pay- 
ment to Jay Hubbell isa piece of extortion 
on the one side, but it is a bribe on the other, 
or, as the Court says: “If persons in 
public employ may be called on by 
those in authority to contribute from their 
personal income to the expenses of political 
campaigns, and a refusal muy lead to putting 
good men out of the service, liberal payments 


' vent them by legislation. 
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may be made the ground for keeping poor | 
| great check on speculation in Wall Street, 


ones in.” Again, if part of the compensation 
received for public services must be contri- 


buted for political purposes, ‘‘it is easy to see | 


| that an increase of compensation may be re- 


quired to provide the means to make the con- 
tribution, and that in this way the Government 
itself may be made to furnish indirectly the 





be a loser in the long run.” 


This reasoning, of course, applies to the 
whole system of political assessments, whether 
it is carried on by Executive officers, or Con 
gressmen, or anybody else, It means that 
Congress can legislate on the subject so as to 
prevent all interference with Treasury clerks 
and letter-carriers, all attempts to wring 
money out of them, or to cajole them into 
paying a bribe to keep themselves in office, no 
matter what cloak is thrown over the abuse 
The system, if carried on by volunteer com 
mittees of ministers of the Gospel, will be no 
more sacred than if it is in the hands of oftice 
holders. Congress can protect the service 
from outside interference iv any quarter just 
as it can protect the voter at the polls. This 
is what the Curtis decision means, and the 
public has every reason to be grateful to the 
#eneral and the ‘‘ boys” who have helped on 
his litigation for the valuable contribution 
they have made to the cause of reform 


The examination of Mr. William H. Yan 
derbilt and of Mr. Rufus Hatch by the Com 
mittee of the Legislature which is trying to 
find out whether there is anything wrong 
in ‘“‘ grain corners,” and, if so, what is the 
best means of preventing them, was interest 
little about corners 
those know who are popularly suspected of 
making them. Mr. Vanderbilt was appa- 
rently almost as ignorant of their working, 
except in so far as they sometimes kept 
long lines of his cars standing filled with 
cornered grain, as the Rev. Dr. Crosby, who 
knew nothing about them except what he saw 
in the newspapers. He made no corners him- 
self, he said, and he hardly speculated in 
stocks, or, if he did, it was on a large margin 
In a general way he thought ill of corners, 
and so did Mr. Rufus Hatch. Mr. Vanderbilt 
disclaimed, and doubtless with much truth, a 
large part of the activity which ‘‘ newspaper 
men” ascribe to him, and insinuated that they 
Kept him constantly cornering and speculating, 
as part of their ‘‘ business.” One cannot help 
hoping that these investigations of corners and 
stock-gambling, if they do not reveal the true 
nature and cause of corners, will at least make 
somewhat clearer the futility of trying to pre- 
The belief that 
speculation can be stopped bs statute is cen- 
turies old. The English statutes against 
‘regrating and forestalling” were attempts 
to prevent speculation in produce; they s+! 
dom succeeded, and when they did they 
made produce dearer than it would have 
been if they had not been executed. The 


ing as showing how 


or in any other street, is to be found in 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s assertion that ‘‘ not one man 
in ten goes into Wall Street but he is sure to 
This is doubtless 
true, and it constitutes a penalty of the most 


' tremendous kind, which is self-inflietiny. 
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It may be said that this argument, if good 
for anything, is good against interference with 
gambling-houses by the police, because nearly 


everybody who goes to a gambling-house loses 
his money. But then what goes on in gam- 
hling- houses is not the excess or perversion of a 
good thing. If playing three-card monte and 
throwing dice were up to a certain point use- 
ful occupations, as the buying and selling of 
tocks are, and became injurious only 
when carried to excess, it would be terri- 
bly difficult for us to suppress gambling. 
Gold and silver mining is another example, 
besides stock and grain dealing, of a useful 
occupation out of which much gambling ex- 
citement may be and is got ; but who would 
x could forbid mining simply because nine- 
teen-twentieths of those who put money into 
mining lose it, or because there is vast 
speculation in mining prospects? ‘‘ Sell- 
ing what you have not got,” which is 
most condemned in all these inquiries, 
is immoral, if done for immoral ends, 
but it is one of the commonest and oldest 
ind most useful of human transactions. 
Everybody who promises to do anything at 
some future time for a consideration, even to 
pay a debt, sells what he has not got. It 
might be a very good and beautiful world in 
which nobody sold anything which he could 
not deliver on the spot, or promised anything 
which he could not instantly perform, but it 
would be a world so different from this that 
but few of this generation would want to live 
in it. 

The prevailing opinion as to the good man- 
agement of the New York Post-office is con- 
iirmed by the report of the commission of in- 
quiry appointed by the Postmaster-General. 
What is said of the manner of making ap- 
pointments is especially deserving of attention: 
‘All applicants are treated alike, no matter 
who recommends them or to what political 
organization the applicant may belong.” This 
impartiality of treatment is what real civil- 
service reform would secure in all de- 
partments of the Government. Its prac- 
tice in our Post-oflice has not proved 
destructive of patriotism. It has not es- 
tablished an offensive officeholding class. 
The applicants for places are examined ‘in 
penmanship, in arithmetic, in geography, 
in English grammar, in the history of the 
United States,” and in such public matters as 
may be necessary ‘‘ to test general capacity or 
special fitness for the postal service.” This 
certainly is ‘‘ practical.” It does not require 
familiarity with Sanskrit, or Greek, or ab- 
struse astronomical problems. It does not 
restrict competition to college graduates, 
as some of our old-fashioned statesmen 
have feared competitive examinations would 
do. It is precisely a practical test such as 
this that real civil-service reform would se- 
cure in all departments of the Government. 
Objection to this reform is sometines founded 
on the assertion that it is merely theoretical. 
The New York Post-office, however, has made 
an earnest experiment with the principle, and, 
as these objectors lay such stress on the value 
of facts as compared with arguments, the re- 
sults of the experiment ought to be conclusive 
with them. 








The Nation. 


The proposal of the Joint Committee on 
Shipping to pay a cash bounty to shipbuilders 
on the materials of home production used by 
them equal to what the duty would have been 
if the same materials had been imported 
from abroad, is a dangerous one from many 
points of. view. In the first place, it will 
kill the wooden shipbuilding trade, which is 
really in a flourishing condition notwithstand- 
ing the outcry raised on the subject. We 
have seen a statement published to the effect 
that more ships were built this year at Bath, 
Maine—the principal centre of the industry on 
the Atlantic coast—than in any previous year. 
We have made xome inquiries of our own 
upon this pot which lead to the conclusion 
that the trade is really in a prosperous condi- 
tion. Now, even if it be adjudged deserving 
of death, we submit that Congress ought not 
to destroy it by offering a premium to iron 
shipbuilders—a premium collected from the 
whole body of the peuple, including the build- 
ers of wooden ships. Iron ships are better 
than wooden ones, and they earn more money 
for a given amount of freight transported. 
The difference between the two is so marked 
that it is quite within the range ot possibilities 
that iron may supersede wood in our own 
shipyards for ocean-going vessels within the 
next ten years, even without the intervention 
of a bounty from the Treasury. But let us 
have fair play, at all events. If bounties are 
to be paid, let them be paid on tonnage, and 
not on materials. The Maine shipbuilders are 
as good protectionists as the Pennsylvania 
shipbuilders, and have equal rights to put 
their hands in the Treasury. Another point 
of danger is that the annual appropriation 
of money by Congress, to pay shipbuilders 
for the supposed losses incurred in their 
trade, will attract so much criticism and 
shed so much light on the tariff policy of 
the country, as to put the whole protectionist 
system in peril. 


The Keely stockholders were cheered on 
Wednesday by the report of Mr. Boekel, 
the engineer appointed by the court as custo- 
dian of the Secret. The report shows the 
Secret to be in very fine condition, notwith- 
standing its long keeping ; but what it is Mr. 
Bockel declares that it would be improper 
for him to explain, beyond the fact that the 
Keely engine ‘‘ disintegrates” water so that 
its ‘‘ molecular structure is broken up,” and 
“there is evolved therefrom a permanent ex- 
pansive gas, vapor, or ether, which result is 
produced by mechanical action.” Mr. Keely, 
he says, will soon have an engine completed, 
and it is his purpose to call the attention of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the mat- 
ter. We trust, however, that if that company 
persists in continuing to use steam, some rival 
trunk line will be given an opportunity to try 
the new motor, for the public has the right to 
the best motor known. 





Thomas Crittenden, of Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky, has committed a business homicide on 
a negro named Rose Moseley, for testifying 
against him in a lawsuit. We have no doubt 
that, although Moseley was a negro, this 
occurrence will produce ‘‘ gloom” in Anchor- 
age and a general wish that Crittenden had 
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let Moseley alone. It may even lead to a trial 
of Crittenden, in which there will be conside- 
rable weeping ; but the sympathies of the 
jury will probably be rather with the wound- 
ed spirit of a man who has been testified 
against by a negro than with the Common- 
wealth or the dead negro. There will not be 
any weeping over the scandal which the affair 
brings on the community and its administra- 
tion of justice. Some one wittily said of the 
South after the war, in the Ku-klux period, 
that if Southerners would only raise more cot 
ton and less ‘‘ hell,” all would be well. It may 
now be said that if Southern towns would in- 
dulge in less ‘‘ gloom,” and spend more on hal- 
ters and hangmen, it would work an enormous 
improvement in their condition. We firmly 
believe that $5,000 spent in hanging man 
slayers would yield richer returns than $25,- 
000,000 spent on river and harbor improve- 
ments. In Opelika, Ala., the other day, 
“every doctor in the city,” we are told, ‘‘ was 
engaged in extracting buckshot from the bodies 
of the wounded, and Mr. Maloney lies dan- 
gerously, and it is feared mortally, wounded.” 
‘* How came it?” asks the local chronicler. 
Well, there were some special causes at work 
in this case, but the main reason why “it 
came’ that there was so much buckshot in 
the bodies of the wounded, and that Mr. 
Maloney is in such a sad state, is probably 
that several of the wounded were not exe- 
cuted years ago for some of their previous 
frays. 


Governor Stephens of Georgia says he bas 
pardoned Cox on “‘ numerous petitions, num- 
bering hundreds in all, embracing many emi- 
nent citizens, lawyers, jurists, merchants, 
bankers, ministers of the Gospel, journalists, 
mechanics, and farmers, and including a ma- 
jority of the House of Representatives and two- 
thirds of the Senate, of the present General 
Assembly, asking Executive clemency in his be- 
half.” He ought to publish their names and 
reasons, those of ‘‘ the ministers of the Gospel ” 
especially. According to every account of 
the affair in the local papers, the killing of 
Alston was as brutal a homicide as ever was 
perpetrated; and if the eminent citwens of 
Georgia—lawyers, jurists, merchants, bankers, 
and divines—think three years’ imprisonment 
sufficient punishment for it, they must have 
highly original notions about the duty of the 
State in the matter of protecting life. 


The homicide question had begun to attract 
attention abroad before we took it up. Dr. 
von Holtzendorff, of Munich, one of the 
foremost of European jurists, had an ar- 
ticle on American homicide in a recent num- 
ber of the Deutsche Rundschau. The sub- 
ject had arrested his attention before we 
began to discuss it. In fact, foreign jurists, 
and divines, and penologists who wish to 
study homicide in all its phases, will begin 
to come to this country, as fifty years ago 
they used to come to study our prison sys- 
tem. Medical authors of works on ‘Gunshot 
Wounds, their Diagnosis and Treatment,’ 
will also begin to appear in the Southern’ 
States before long in large numbers, be- 
cause there are in no other part of the world 
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the same opportunities for studying the action 
of buckshot on the human frame. The effect 
of the single bullet 1s well known, but hardly 
any foreign surgeon has had an opportunity 
of observing the results of a good charge of 
buckshot from a shotgun. A paper, for in- 
stance, from an Opelika doctor, who has 
spent a day or two extracting buckshot, 
would excite great interest in foreign medical 
societies. 





The Spanish-claims naturalization question 
has been finally decided, as it was plain to 
be seen it must be decided, by the adoption of 
all of Mr. Frelinghuysen’s suggestions. That 
is to say—claimants must prove their citizen- 
ship exactly as they must prove any other 
fact; the judgments of our naturalization 
courts are to be taken as conclusive except 
in cases of actual fraud, or of want of 
jurisdiction, or where they conflict with 
some treaty stipulation or rule of inter- 
national law. This disposition of the matter is 
exactly what Mr. Blaine wanted to secure, 
and could have secured had he clearly de- 
fined what the question at issue was. But, 
funnily enough, he wrote a paper on the sub- 
ject, in which he appeared to take the ground 
that the United States insisted that naturaliza- 
tion papers fraudulently obtained were just as 
good in an international court as any others— 
a position about which the Commission natu- 
rally thought there was a good deal of doubt. 
Had Mr. Blaine been a lawyer his mistake 
would have been impossible. 





A large number of well-known clergymen 
have issued an address to the ladies of New 
York, urging them to ‘‘ put no wine or strong 
drink upon their tables” on New Year’s Day, 
and calling attention to the fact that in past 
years ‘‘this course has been very largely fol- 
lowed in the best social circles.” That there 
has been an enormous falling off in the con- 
sumption of wine at New Year’s receptions in 
the past fifty years no one will be likely to 
dispute, and the “‘ best social circles” are en- 
titled to the credit of the improvement. They 
may indeed point with pride to their record in 
this respect. The reform has been the result 
of voluntary social action, unassisted by 
penal machinery, such as the Prohibitionists 
insist is necessary to restrain intemperance. 
One fact, however, the clergymen who sign 
the address seem to have overlooked—that the 
best social circles have, within the past few 
years, taken a more effective way of guarding 
against their guests becoming intemperate, by 
not having any guests at all. Providing tea 
and coffee is, after all, only a palliative, for 
guests who insist on making an ‘‘old-fashioned” 
festival of the day, will always find means of 
getting fuddled during their round of visits, 
while the simple device of shutting up the 
house and leaving town for the day, which 
has got to be so common of late, goes to the 
root of the matter, and leaves both host and 
guest in a state of security which under the 
old system it was impossible to attain. The 


abandonment of New Year’s receptions is 
clearly the true way to effect a complete and 
permanent reform, and now that a distinct 
move in this direction 1s being made by socie- 
ty, clergymen and moralists have a weapon 





ready to their hands far more effective than 
tea or coffee. 





It appears that there is a hitch about getting 
Sir Charles Dilke into the Cabinet. He first 
appeared in political life in 1868 as a Re- 
publican, and made his début in politics by 
several fierce attacks on the Queen’s civil list, 
which he denounced as extravagant, and ac- 
cused her of not paying the income tax. He 
fell into many mistakes in matters of fact 
about which it is difficult for an outsider to 
get information, and the general effect of his 
crusade on his political prospects was supposed, 
as far as office is concerned, to be fatal. But 
hardly any mistake is fatal toa man who is 
young, rich, accomplished, and clever; and all 
of these Dilke was. In the House of Com- 
mons he learned rapidly that even young men 
are not omniscient, began to cultivate silence, 
and grew a little more conservative, distin- 
guished himself as a debater and man of busi- 
ness while the Liberals were out of office, 
and got over the social discredit brought on 
him by his Republicanism and _ his criticism 
of the Queen so far as to become even 
hand in glove with the Prince of Wales. Con- 
sequently, when Gladstone came back to pow- 
er, he was one of the rising men who had to 
have something, and he got a post for which 
he was admirably fitted—the Under. Secretary- 
ship of Foreign Affairs—for he is a remarkable 
linguist, has travelled much, and made a close 
study of foreign politics. The time has now 
come for him to go into the Cabinet, but it 
appears he cannot get the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which Mr. Bright held, 
because the revenues of the Duchy are part 
of the civil list, and have to be paid over to 
the Queen, and she is not so forgiving as the 
Prince of Wales, and would probably not 
care to have any part of her income managed 
by a gentleman who had criticised the whole 
of itso severely. The Duchy of Lancaster 
is an old principality which has been merged 
in the Crown, but still has its revenues kept 
separate from those of the Crown, amounting, 
net, to about $200,000 a year. 





Lord Derby 1s objected to as a member of 
the Cabinet on the ground that his desire to 
cut loose from Egypt altogether makes him, if 
not a bad Whig, a bad Gladstonian. But his 
attitude on the Irish question is far more ob- 
jectionable, from the Gladstonian point of view, 
than his attitude on the Egyptian question, 
for he apparently declares himself opposed to 
Home Rule in any shape, or to doing or saying 
anything about it that will make it a practi- 
cal question. His theory about Ireland is 
that Irish hatred of England must be recog- 
nized and treated as a permanent and in- 
eradicable evil, and met by dull, steady re- 
sistance as in the past. These views are the 
product of his temperament rather than of his 
intellect. He sees so well the difficulties of 
all action that he would avoid action wher- 
ever avoidable, and where he had to act would 
act to-day as he acted yesterday. 

The definitive rejection by the German 
Bundesrath of a motion favoring the abolition 
of ‘‘compulsory civil marriage ” has a signitfi- 
cance going beyond the merits of the question 
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itself. The law making the celebration of 
marriage by a civil magistrate compulsory was 
one of the fruits of Bismarck’s ‘ liberal” 
period, and of the beginning of the Aw/tur- 
kampf. Civil marriage, especially compulsory 
civil marriage, has always been one of the 
greatest eyesores to the Catholic Church. 
The Clerical party, supported in this in- 
stance by a considerable number of the Pro 
testant clergy, have, therefore, spared no 
effort tu compass the repeal of the act. The 
secret sympathy of the Emperor and the Em 
press was counted upon by them in this re 
spect. They hoped that compulsory civil 
marriage would be sacriticed by way of con 
cession to the Vatican, when it seemed to be 
Prince Bismarck’s policy to conciliate the 
Church and the political party attached to it, 
at any price. The decisive step taken by the 
Bundesrath, which would not have been 
taken without the consent of the Chancellor, 
seems to indicate that the limit of conces 
sion has been reached, for the time being at 
least. 


The periodical Russian scare seems to have 
broken out once more in the European press. 
We are told that Russia is strengthening her 
western frontier by fortifications in a most ex- 
traordinary manner ; 
railroads, for which no commercial necessity 
exists, have been built in that quarter, evi- 
dently for military purposes, and that large 
bodies of troops have been concentrated near 
the Galician line. All these things are interpret 
ed as indicating hostile intentions on the part 
of Russia against Austria and Germany. Then, 
again, we are assured that the mission of Mr. 
Giers to Berlin is of the most pacific cha- 
racter, that the diplomatic relations between 
the three emperors are very satisfactory, and 
that the movements of troops on the Galician 
frontier mean nothing but the ‘“‘ ordinary an- 
nual regimental changes.” But the scare has 
had the effect of greatly unsettling commer- 
cial relations between Russia and Germany, 
and of seriously depressing the value of Rus- 
sian securities and the Russian paper currency 
at Berlin and Vienna. We learn also that 
Prince Bismarck, through his organs in the 
press, while not denying the existence of any 
danger, gives the world in general and the 
German people in particular to understand that 
he has amply provided for the emergency by 
renewing the alliance between Germany and 
Austria. This circumstance throws some light 
upon the character of the whole excitement. 
Prince Bismarck is fond of having a little 
diplomatic byplay when he gets seriously em- 
barrassed in his'home policy. He loves to 
remind the German people that they are sur- 
rounded by very dangerous neighbors, but that 
he is still there to keep those neighbors at bay. 
He delights in the réle of the ‘‘ necessary man,” 
who must be humored. But when he says 
that by the Austro-German alliance all inter- 
national emergencies are sufficiently provided 
for, he is undoubtedly right. The military 
power of Germany and Austria combined is so 
colossal that no one of the hostile neighbors 
will, single-handed, dare to defy it ; and even 
a combination of enemies such as Russia and 
Fiance would have a very hard task on its 
hands in attacking it. 


that no less than seven 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS. 


| WEDNESDAY, December 13, to Turspay, December 19, 
1882, inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


On Monday the Supreme Court rendered a 
decision in the political-assessment case of N. 
M. Curtis. The constitutionality of the law 
under which General Curtis was convicted is 
affirmed, and the petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus denied. Chief-Justice Waite delivered 
the opinion of the Court, Justice Bradley dis- 
senting. 


In the Senate, on Wednesday, Senator Haw- 
ley delivered a speech in support of the Pen- 
dieton Civil-Service Bill, and several amend- 
ments to the bill were adopted, including that 
offered by Senator Logan, requiring the ex- 
amination to be practical in character, and 
such as to test fairly the relative capacity and 
fitness of the persons examined to discharge 
the duties of the service into which they 
seek to be appointed. Senator Beck’s reso- 
lution for an investigation of political as- 
sessments, and Senator Hale’s substitute 
therefor, were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. On Thursday, Senator Brown, 
of Georgiu, did what he called ‘‘some very 
plain talking to Democrats” on the ques- 
tion of civil-service reform, the substance ot 
which was that the Republicans have had the 
offices for twenty-two years, and, if the Civil- 
Service Bill is passed, will continue to have 
them, a fact which will take all the “energy 
aud zeal” out of the Democrats in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1884. Therefore, Mr. 
Brown advised his Democratic colleagues to 
oppose the bill. In the afternoon Senator 
Miller, of New York, began a_ strong 
speech in favor of the Pendleton bill, 
which he concluded on Friday morning. 
Senator George, of Mississippi (Dem.), also 
spoke in favor of the bill. Senator Pendleton 
moved that the first. section of the bill be 
amended so as to require the Civil-Service 
Commissioners to be confirmed by the Senate, 
which was agreed to. On Saturday the de- 
bate was continued. Senator Ingalls charac- 
terized the bill as a cheat designed by either 
party to defraud the other, and Senators Voor- 
hees and Plumb spoke in opposition to it. On 
Saturday the bill for the ascertainment of 
claims of American citizens for French spolia- 
tion eighty years ago was passed. 


In the Ilouse, on Wednesday, the West Point 
Military Appropriation Bill was passed, the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill discussed, and 
the Congressional Library Bill recommitted, 
with instructions to the Committee to report a 
bili for the erection of a library on ground 
belonging to the United States in Washington. 
On Thursday, the whole day was devoted to 
the discussion of the Post-oftice Appropriation 
Bill. On Friday, James H. McLean was ad- 
mitted as a member of the House from the 
Second Missouri District. The Secretary of 
State of Missouri had refused to give McLean 
a certificate, on the ground that the Second 
District bad been legislated out of existence. 
The discussion of the Post-oflice Appropria- 
tion Bill was resumed, On Saturday, the fast- 
maul item of the bill was defeated by a vote 
of 91 to 29. 


On Monday the House voted not to take the 
usual holiday recess, and adopted a resolution 
fining any member absent during the holiday 
week without leave or reasonable excuse $50. 
On Tuesday, however, 1t voted, by a ma- 
jority of 26, to take a recess from December 
22 to January 2. It is said the Republican 
Senators have reached an informal understand- 
ing among themselves that they will oppose 
any resolution for an adjournment over the 
holiday recess, This will make it impossible 
for the House to adjourn for more than three 
days without violating the Constitution. 


On Tuesday the Senate passed the Indian 
Appropriation Bill, with several amendments, 
amoug which was one requiring the Secretary 
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of the Interior tu have the approval of the Pre- 
sident in setting aside bids detrimental to the 
interests of the Government. 


The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
finished the consideration of the Bankruptcy 
Bill on Monday, and in the afternoon Mr. 
Hoar reported the Lowell bill witha few 
amendments which do not change its essential 
features, It contains, however, an amendment, 
providing that insolvent persons who shall ‘‘ sell 
or buy, or agree to sell or buy, for delivery at 
a future period longer than three days from 
the date of such sale or purchase, any stocks, 
bonds, or other securities, or any grain, food, 
provisions, etc., without such vender being at 
the time of making such contract the owner 
or assignee or trustee of the property sold, or 
agreed to be sold, or the authorized agent of 
such owner,’ shall be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy. 


The House Committee on the Judiciary, 
after three days’ discussion, came to a vote, on 
Thursday morning, on the bill for the relief 
of the Supreme Cuurt, and adopted the Davis 
bill, creating nine intermediate courts. The 
vote was two to one, the Republicans voting 
for and the Democrats against the adoption of 
the Davis bill. The Chairman was instructed 
to report the bill to the House, and ask its 
consideration under suspension of the rules at 
some future day at his discretion. 

The Democratic Senators held a caucus on 
Thursday morning. The principal subject 
for consideration was the bill for the admis- 
sion of Dakota to the Union. It was decided 
to oppose it, and the plan of cutting up the 
Territory into several States was condemned, 
partly on the ground that it would make too 
many Republican States. The Civil-Service 
Bill was also discussed, but, owing to the dif- 
ferences of opinion on the question of support- 
ing the measure, no conclusion was reached. 
It is understood that Senators Brown and 
Voorhees said it would be impolitic for the 
Democrats to support it. The question of 
the tariff was discussed, but no conclusion 
reached. Except on the matter of civil- 
service reform, the caucus was harmonious. 
A committee of five Senators was appointed 
to confer with a similar committee of the 
House on matters of general party policy. 

The Republican Senators met in caucus to 
discuss the Civil-Service Reform Bill on Satur- 
day. The pending amendments were consider- 
ed and criticised. The general sentiment was 
one of approval of all the amendments which 
have been offered by the Republican Senators. 
No vote was taken at the caucus, and no 
effort was made to bind Senators to any par- 
ticular course, but it is understood that all the 
Republican Senators, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, will vote for the Pendleton bill. 

Godlove 8. Orth, formerly member of Con- 
gress from Indiana and ex-Minister to Austria, 
died at his home in Lafayette, Ind., on Satur- 
day night. On Sunday, Speaker Keifer desig- 
nated a committee to attend the funeral, and 
on Monday the Senate adjourned early in the 
afternoon as a mark of respect to the dead 
Congressman. 

The report of the committee appointed to 
examine the methods and results of the ma- 
nagement of the New York Post-office says 
that the postal service in that city 1s “ nearer 
perfection, all the details being considered, 
than in any other city in this country.” 

The President has nominated for Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia Mr. John 
F. Olmstead, a real-estate agent, for many 
years associated with a real-estate firm of 
which the leading member was Hallet Kil- 
bourn. The nomination is severely criticised 
in Washington. 

A list of Representatives in the next House 
has been prepared by Mr. Edward McPher- 
son, classifying them as follows: Democrats, 
191; Republicans, 119; Readjusters, 6; Inde- 
pendents, 5; and Greenbackers, 2. According 
to this classification, the Democrats will have 
a majority of 59, 





In answer to a request from Pittsburgh, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has decided that 
a Chinaman, now residing in that city, cannot 
bring into this country, under the Chinese re- 
striction, from China, a wife that he intends 
to marry, although if he were already married 
and his wife were in China she could come. 


The jury in the new Star-route trial was 
completed on Thursday, and Mr. Bliss opened 
the case for the prosecution. 


The building in Washington in which is the 
office of Richard T. Merrick, Government 
counsel in the Star-route case, was damaged 
on Saturday evening by an incendiary fire. 
It is conjectured that the fire was set with the 
hope of destroying evidence against the Star- 
route men. 

On Monday certain New York papers pub- 
lished the correspondence between James A. 
Garfield and ex-Senator Dorsey, Secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, during 
the campaign which ended in the election of 
Garfield. From these letters Garfield seems 
to have reposed yzreat coufidence in Dorsey as 
a campaign manager, and to have acked and 
received advice from him in regard to the for- 
mation of his Cabinet. They are believed to 
have been given to the press by Dorsey with 
the object of influencing the course of the 
Star-route trial. 


Representatives of State and other Boards 
of Health, who have come to Wushington to 
impress upon the National Board of Health 
the importance of continuing the sanitary in- 
spection of immigrants for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction and dissemination 
of contagious diseases throughout the coun- 
try, beld a meeting on Thursday and elected 
Dr. W. M. Smith, Health Officer of the Port 
of New York, Chairman. Congress is to be 
asked for an appropriation of $25,000 for the 
present year. 

There was a special meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York on Monday aft r- 
noon to consider the subject of reviving the 
American merchant marine, and resolutions in 
favor of free ships were offered and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


About 240 Southern matrimonial and natal 
associations have been placed on the black list 
of the Pust-office Department by order of the 
Postmaster-General, and the postmasters at 
the places where the societies exist have been 
instructed to return to the senders money- 
orders addressed to the associations. 

Henry James, senior, the well-known author, 
died in Boston on Monday afternoon, at the 
age of seventy-two. 

FOREIGN. 


Wednesday being the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Gladstone’s entrance into public life, most 
of the English newspapers printed articles on 
his career. Many political associations, and 
the Khedive of Egypt and the Greek Govern- 
ment, sent messages of congratulation to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

On Thursday the Pall Mall Gazette said that 
it was authorized to state that Mr. Gladstone 
had resigned the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, and that the Right Hon. Hugh C. 
Childers, Secretary of State for War, had been 
appointed his successor, and on Saturday it 
was announced that the changes 1n the Cabi- 
net had been completed and that the new 
Min’‘sters had taken the oaths before the Queen 
inCouncil. They are as follows: Lord Derby, 
Secre of State for the Colonies; Lord Kim- 
berley, cretary of State for India; and Lord 
Hartington, to succeed Mr. Childers as 
Secretary of State for War. It is un- 
derstood that it was intended to make 
Sir Charles Dilke Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, but that the idea was 
abandoued on account of the difficulty of con- 
ferring an office so closely connected with the 
Court upon one entertaining such views con- 
cerning the civil list as those which have been 
expressed by Sir Charles. It is said to be 
certain, however, that he will soon enter 
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the Cabinet in some capacity. On Monday 
the London Times said that obstacles had 
been raised to Lord Derby’s appvintment 
to the India Office, owing to the views he ex. 
pressed in his speech at Manchester in relation 
to Egypt. 

In the above-mentioned speech, which was 
made on Wednesday, Lord Derby rejected the 
idea of a protectorate for Egypt. England 
ought not to remain in Egypt longer than was 
absolutely necessary to restore order. English 
influence in Egypt should preponderate, but 
it was not necessary to exercise it in an offen- 
sive spirit, nor to exclude free and friendly 
consultation with France. 


In the same speech, Lord Derby, touch- 
ing upon the Irish question, gave it as his 
personal opinion that several millions spent 
in promoting emigration from Ireland would 
be a profitable expenditure. He believed 
that in a few years, despite the Land Act, 
small tenants in Ireland would be just as 
dependent as ever on the forbearance of 
landlords. Hethoughtthe Government should 
abstain from encouraging fresh large pro- 
posals for legislation in reyard to Irish land, 
and should refuse to listen to the claim for 
Irish nationality in whatever disguise it should 
be presented. An Irish Parliament would 
certainly lead to a separation. 

On Thursday morning two important ar- 
rests were made in Dublin in connection with 
the murder of Lord Cavendish and Under- 
Secretary Burke. They were made on the 
evidence of informers, and one of the prisoners 
has been identified by persons who were in 
Pheenix Park on the night of the murder as 
one of tie men seen on the car on which the 
assassins rode. The detectives believe that 
they have gota direct chain of information 
in regard to the murderers. This was the news 
on Friday, but on Saturday the despatches 
said that although the authorities were in pos- 
session of valuable information in regard to 
the existence of secret organizations, they had 
not got a step nearer to the conviction of the 
Pheenix Park murderers. The two men ar- 
rested on Thursday have not been identified 
as the assassins. On Saturday evening Earl 
Spencer issued three new proclamations offer- 
ing rewards for information relative to the 
Phenix Park murders, including one of 
£5,000 for information leading to the convic- 
tion of the assassins, the authorities promising 
to insure that the names of the informants 
shall not be divulged. 

On Friday, Patrick and Myles Joyce and 
Patrick Casey were hung for participation in 
the murder of the Joyce family at Maamtrasna 
on the 17th of August last. 


On Monday Mr. Parnell opened a branch of 
the Irish National League at Cork. In his 
speech on the occasion he said the purpose of 
the League was not to serve any one class, but 
that its efforts would be devoted to national 
objects and the advancement of the Irish peo- 

le of every class. A banquet was given to 

r. Parnell at Cork on Sunday, at which Mr. 
Parnell said he would always oppose any at- 
tempt of the Government to land emigrants 
in a helpless and penniless condition on the 
shores of the Eastern States of America. If 
England desired to promote the emigration of 
Irishmen, let them be placed on land in Ame- 
rica, provided with homes and means to raise 
acrop the first year of their residence. He 
advocated relief for the crowded districts by 
purchasing for the people vast tracts of Z- 
ing lands in Ireland which were moti - 
fore the a. | agen was no reason, he 
said, why they should not be peopled again. 
He atuehelt that £3,000,000 arrears goon 
would be wiped out by the Arrears of Rent 
Act, and believed that since the commence- 
ment of the agitation £3,000,000 reduction 
of rent had been obtained for the people. The 
Land Courts, under the present system, would 
take twenty-five years to settle rents. Such a 
settlement, he said, could never go to the root 
of the question, which could only be settled 
by the establishment of a peasant proprietary. 





The claims of the laborers required immediate 
attention, which must be brought about by 
agitation and organization. 


At a meeting of the Organizing Committee 
of the Irish National League, held at Dublin 
on Friday, it was decided to merge the Home- 
Rule Association in the National League. 


The correspondent of the London Times at 
Berlin said on Tuesday that the relations be- 
tween Germany and Russia were the absorbing 
topic of discussion there. Russian exchange 
on the Berlin Bourse is lower than it has been 
since the battle of Plevna. There is a general 
feeling of uneasiness, although a0 good cause 
is assigned for it. 

The Cologne Gazette states, on what it al- 
leges to be good authority, that the Austro- 
German alliance, which was originally con- 
cluded for a period of five years, and which 
expires on October 15, 1884, will be prolonged 
because it has already proved of great advan- 
tage and furnishes a strong guarantee for the 
maintenance of peace. The Gazette says that 
the terms of the alliance are that if either em- 
pire is attacked from two sides, the other shall 
render assistance. 

The Austro-German alliance meets with the 
unmixed approval of the entire German 
press. The Germania says the prolongation 
of the treaty will effectually bar Panslavist 
intrigues, Russia’s expansion aspirations, and 
French plans for revenge. 

In the German Reichstag on Wednesday the 
Imperial Minister of the Interior in reply to a 
question by Herr Windthorst, the Ultramon- 
tane leader, said the Bundesrath had decided 
not to give effect to the decision of the Reichs- 
tag in favor of the abolition of the law 
upon unauthorized exercise of ecclesiastical 
functions. The Government, he said, could not 
explain the reasons for the refusal, and declined 
on principle to give the Reichstag reasons for 
their decisions. Herr Vollmar, Socialist, of- 
fered a motion declaring that no suflicient 
grounds had been shown by the Government 
for prolonging the minor state of siege in Ber- 
lin, Hamburg, ana Leipsic. He said that tri- 
fling concessions would make the Socialists 
abate nothing of their total demands. They had 
been made revolutionisis by repressive laws, 
which, however, had given them cohesive 
strength and discipline. The motion was ne- 
gatived, and the ene resolved to take cog- 
nizance of the report submitted by the Gov- 
ernment concerning the carrying out of the 
laws against the Racists. The Reichstag 
has adjourned till January 9. 

A despatch from Berlin says that a com- 
mittee of merchants has decided to convoke a 
conference of delegates from all German 
chambers of commerce, for the purpose of 
organizing united action against the taxation 
of Bourse transactions. 

A despatch from Berlin says the prelimi- 
nary preparations for rendering the Weser 
River navigable for sea-going vessels from 
Bremerhaven to Bremen have been finished. 
It is estimated that the work will take six 
years, and will cost 30,000,000 marks. When 
completed it will give a great impetus to 
trade between Bremen and New York. 

In the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
Thursday, M. Tirard, Minister of Finance, 
stated that the amount of the public debt re- 
deemed in 1882 was 104,000,000 frances. On 
Saturday the Chamber adopted the extraor- 
dinary budget without moditication. The 
Cavinet has decided to postpone bringing for- 
ward a credit bill for the Tonquin expedition 
for the present, but the report of the aban- 
donment of the expedition is said to be 
without foundation. President Grévy and 
Admiral Jauréguiberry are reported to have 
had a difference on the question of who shall 
be intrusted with the expedition, the former 
wishing to intrust it to a civil commissioner, 
while the latter objects to the interference of a 
civilian in a military enterprise. 

The French Budget Committee has decided 
to vote 23,000,000 francs to maintain the army 



















































































of occupation in Tunis. In the debate on 
the budget in the Senate on Tuesday M. Léon 
Say said he hcped and believed that the state 
of the finances was more favorable than M. 
Ribot supposed. He said it behooved states 
men to place the finances on a sound basis in 
order to prepare the country for a renewal of 
the powers of the Chambers in 1885, as it was 
especiall; desirable not to accumulate difti- 
culties for that period. 


The Faris Temps has officially announced 

the refusal of France to accept the Presidency 

of the Egyptian Public Debt Commission, and i 
says that France has formulated no counter 

proposal, but bas given England a better idea 

of the political interests which France intends 

to uphold in Egypt side by side with the 

financial interests of her subjects. 


News from Madagascar says the announce- 
ment of the murder of two Americans on the 
island has been confirmed. The London 
Daily News says that steps have been taken to 
call the attention of the United States Govern 
ment to the facts of the case, and that the 
murder of the Americans is believed to have 
been due to the measures taken by the French 
representatives in Madagascar to prevent the 
Malagassy Government from exercising au 
thority on the west coast of Madagascar, At 
a banquet given to the Malagassy Envoys, at 
present i London, on Thursday, the princi 
pal Envoy, replying to a toast, said he 
wished that right-dealing men trom Europe 
and America would go to his country, taking 
there commerce and everything which would 
advance the people. He said that Madagascar 
did not wish to quarrel with France. It is 
stated that if Germany declines to make a 
treaty with Madagascar, the Envoys will visit 
the United States after completing the revision 
of the treaty with Great Britain. 


Ata meeting of the Geographical Society 
in Paris, on Sunday, M. de Lesseps promised 
that the Panama Canal would be ready to be 
opened in 1888. He said the health of the 
employees was satisfactory, and stated that 
the rate of mortality in Panama did not ex 
ceed that in France, and maintained that the 
fears that the canal would be liable to destruc 
tion by earthquakes were quite unfounded. 


A despatch from Cairo on Thursday said 
that the Government had requested Arabi and 
the other prisoners sentenced to exile to be 
ready to start within ten days. Allowances 
have been granted them from their properties 
which were confiscated. The property be- 
longing to their wives was not confiscated. 
The leniency shown to the prisoners is said to 
have produced a good effect upon the Arabs. 
Lord Dufferin has submitted to the Egyptian 
Government a scheme to reform the native 
courts of justice. He proposes that the tribu- 
nals shall be presided over by European 
judges, and that the code be, as far as possi- 
ble, similar to that cf the international tri- 
bunals. 


It is stated that the Sultan of Turkey is be- 
coming deranged. He has had built for him- 
self an armored carriage, bullet and grenade 
proof. He isin constant fear of assassination, ' 
and the palace is practically in a state of siege, 
no one being aliowed to enter unless sum- 
moned. 


The Spanish Government proposes to settle 
the Parliamentary oath question by admitting 
either an oath or aftirmation, and on condition 
of a promise of fidelity to Alfonso to omit the 
words ‘‘ legitimate King of Spain.” On Thurs- 
day, Sefior Rivas, a leading supporter of Mar- 
shal Serrano, made a declaration that al! the 
members of the Dynastic Left would accept 
the Constitution of 1876, and if called to 
power would reform it in a liberal sense on 
the lines of the Constitution of 1869, This is 
a complete abandonment of Marshal Ser- 
rano’s original programme, and is practically 
the programme defended by Sefior Sagasta in 
the Senate last week. The declaration caused 









great excitement in the Chamber. 
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TAX REDUCTION AND DEBT REDUC- 
TION. 


AmMoNG the popular fallacies now in circula- 
tion is one brought forward to sustain the 
free-tobacco bill, and to justify the repeal of 
the internal-revenue system generally. It 
is that since the national debt, or a large 
part of it, draws only three per cent. inte- 
rest, while money is worth seven per cent. to 
the taxpayers, it is unwise to pay off the debt 
so rapidly—that we ought to reduce the reve- 
nue to the lowest point possible, and “let the 
money fructifv in the pockets of the peo- 
ple.” Ifthis is a good argument against pay- 
ing the debt rapidly, it is good against paying 
the principal at all. It is like saying that we 
should be better off if no part of it had ever 
been paid—that is, if it were about $1,000,- 
000,000 greater than it is—for in that case we 
should have been earning seven per cent. with 
the money all the time, whereas, the debt has 
always been running at a less rate, and gene- 
rally at a much less rate; and in short, that the 
national debt is a national blessing. It is 
assumed that the whole $1,000,000,000 would 
have been saved by the taxpayers and con- 
verted into capital—not spent unproductively, 
not lost, but saved and invested in such man- 
ner as to yield at least seven per cent. per 
annum. Otherwise there would be neither 
force nor pertinence in the argument. 

The confusion of ideas which all this im- 
plies arises from the habit of looking only 
at the money which passes from the taxpayer 
to the bondholder—looking at the sign instead 
of the thing signified. As money is only the 
vehicle by which the real operation is facili- 
tated, we must look deeper to find out the 
essence of the transaction. The operation of 
paying either principal or interest of the public 
debt is an operation of distributing the na- 
tional earnings among the various members of 
the community by law. The national earn- 
ings consist of wheat, cloth, iron, fuel, 
and whatever we produce by our labor. 
In the absence of any debt, it would 
not be considered desirable for Govern- 
ment to take a portion of these products 
every year and hand them over to a particular 
class who are not rendering a corresponding 
service. So long as the debt continues, this is 
unavoidable, but the question how Jong the 
debt ought to continue is to be answered by a 
simple arithmetical computation. There are, 
say, $350,000,000 of three per cent. bonds out- 
standing, which the Government has the 
right to redeem. If they are redeemed at the 
end of three years, this arbitrary distribution 
of the national earvings will amount to $350,- 
000,000 principal, plus $31,500,000 interest, 
total, $881,500,000. If the payment is pro- 
longed to ten years, the total will reach $455, - 
000,000; if to twenty years, $560,000,000. 

The fact that the people can earn six or seven 
per cent. with their money does not affect the 
case at all. There are no presumptions to 
show that they would make better investments 
than the persons to whom it is paid—namely, 
the bondholders. In fact, the presumptions 
are the other way. The bonds represent capi- 
tal in the hands of the holders; and when they 


are paid off, the sums they receive will in ~ 


ninety-nime cases out of every hundred be 








reinvested as capital and not squandered. 
There is no reason to suppose that any- 
thing like the same percentage would be 
laid aside and converted into capital if the 
money were left, as the saying is, ‘to fructify 
in the pockets of the people,” especially when 
we consider the countless driblets in which it 
reaches the Treasury. As a general thing, 
when a tax is removed from an article, the 
consumer will buy and consume more of it, 
instead of putting the difference into the sav- 
ings bank. This would undoubtedly be the 
case if the tobacco tax were repealed. Tbe 
assumption that the money, if not taken, will 
“fructify in the pockets of the people” is 
without any substantial foundation. It is 
much more likely to fructify if it goes to 
somebody who has already saved up the equi- 
valent of it in a Government bond, and who 
depends upon tke interest, that is, upon the 
usefulness of it, for his living. 

We have, therefore, nothing left to consider 
but the question whether, in the case men- 
tioned, it is better to discharge a given debt by 
paying $381,500,000 or by paying $455,000,000, 
or by paying $560,000,000. It may be asked 
whether it would not be better to pay the 
whole $350,000,000 now, and thus save all the 
interest. It would be better if it were conve- 
nient, but it happens to be inconvenient to pay 
so much at one time. The whole question of 
national-debt paying isoneof convenience. If 
those who argue fora less rapid reduction can 
show that it is inconvenient to those who pay 
—not to those who receive—and more incon- 
venient than prolonged interest payments, they 
may make out a case. Buttodoso, they must 
prove that a forced distribution of the national 
earnings is a good policy per se, and ought to 
be perpetuated. 


THE ‘‘CORNER” AND “FUTURE” 
INQUIRY. 

THE inquiry into the effect of ‘‘corners” and 
‘*futures” on public morality which a com- 
mittee of the Legislature is carrying on, has 
assumed a distinctly bouffe character and re- 
flects but little credit on all concerned. Indeed, 
it is enough to make a New Yorker hang his 
head for shame to have an official investigation 
of this kind pending in one of the leading 
commercial cities of the world. The appear- 
ance of the clergy in it is particularly regret- 
able. Every man cuts a somewhat ridiculous 
figure who undertakes to throw light on a 
subject of which he confesses he knows nothing, 
and in this position the ministers summoned 
by the Committee seem to place themselves 
with a certain solemnity when beginning their 
testimony. The effect of their testimony is to 
make them a laughing-stock to the profane, 
and especially to the dealers in ‘‘ futures,” 
and to diffuse an uncomfortable suspicion 
that the Committee called them in order to 
diminish popular respect for their office. 

The Rev. John J. Reed’s testimony, in the 
course of which he quoted Proverbs against 
‘* withholding” corn, and in favor of prompt 
sales, and Amos against false weights and mea- 
sures in the grain trade, was a melancholy 
example of the way in which a simple-minded 
clergyman may sometimes be betrayed into 
providing popular entertainment by the in- 





judicious use of his professional lore. He 
had prefaced these citations first by acknow- 
ledging that he had no practical knowledge of 
his subject, aud then by some politico-econo- 
mical utterances which it is to be hoped 
have been jumbled by the reporters. If he 
is correctly reported, one does not know 
what comment to make on the dicta that 
‘* prices should be made to depend as far as 
possible upon the law of supply and de- 
mand,” and that “other influences affecting 
prices should be looked on with suspicion,” 
and that ‘‘ there was a temptation to commit 
fraud where the right to property, and not the 
property itself, was transferred.” Mr. Reed 
laid down these doctrines, he said, as a 
‘*teacher of morals”; but no one is fit to be a 
teacher of morals in our day, at least to busi- 
ness men, who has not some little knowledge 
of jurisprudence, of political economy, and 
of the casuistry of trade. It is to be hoped the 
theological seminaries have found this out. 

The two witnesses who have up to this time 
distinctively made their mark in the proceed- 
ings are Henry Ward Beecher and Jay Gould. 
Mr. Beecher took in the farcical side of the 
inquiry at a glance, as proved by confessing 
himself a dealer in ‘‘ futures” by profession. 
But in answering the numerous silly questions 
which were afterward put him, he gave the 
Committee some very valuable, though very 
elementary, lessons, both in political economy 
and applied morality. That these lessons were 
much needed may be inferred from the fact 
that he was asked ‘ how he would regulate the 
standard of prices for commodities” ; ‘‘ whether 
nature does not contribute something to the 
value of the necessaries of life”; whether the 
prices of breadstuffs are not affected by ‘‘ the 
laws regulating climate, the atmosphere, and 
various other causes controlled by the Deity ”’; 
what his opinion was of ‘the natural value of 
a field of wheat” ; “ what is illegitimate specu- 
lation” ; and what was “‘ his opinion of a man 
who does not try to cultivate Christian princi- 
ples by controlling his temper.” 

Jay Gould showed himself a complete mas- 
ter of the whole subject, and his evidence 
might really be called a useful little lecture 
on speculation in produce and stocks. He 
holds, as everybody must hold who knows 
anything of the history of speculation, that 
the great check, and the only practical and 
effective check, on speculation in anything, 
is the great losses sustained by the vast ma- 
jority of those who speculate. No legislation 
can provide a substitute for this. He holds, 
too, that corners in grain almost always re- 
sult in giving higher prices to the producer, 
and thus stimulating production, while the 
losses fall on those who make the corners ; 
that the less we interfere with traders, and 
the more we leave their rewards ard pun- 
ishments to the operation of natural laws, 
the better we make our market and the more 
capital we draw hither from all parts of the 
world; and the more capital there is, the more 
difficult ‘‘ corners” and all other illegitimate 
transactions on a great scale become. Con- 
gress was, during the war, very much annoy- 
ed by ‘corners’ and ‘‘futures” in gold, 
which it held were got up by the enemies of 
the country, and other wicked persons, to dis- 
credit the Government. Under the lead of 
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Thaddeus Stevens, it passed an act forbidding 
speculation in gold. Gold instantly rose high- 
er than ever, and the act was soon repealed. 
The lesson ought not to be forgotten by this 
time, and yet this very foolish inquiry makes 
it seem as if 1t had been forgotten by the poli- 
ticians, and as if some of our ministers had 
never heard of it. 

There is one species of speculation to which 
inquiry ought to be directed, and which is as 
much within the purview of legislation as any 
other breach of trust, and now constitutes one 
of the crying scandals of American finance, 
and that is the speculation of railroad oflicers 
in their own stocks. Much of this is as fraudu- 
lent as any confidence operation, and much of 
it, though perhaps not all, could be reached 
by criminal justice, or by State supervision. 
State supervision, at all events, could prevent 
toa considerable degree the management of 
roads in support of a ‘‘short” interest in the 
stock on the part of the officers, or, in other 
words, the plunder of the stockholders in aid 
of the speculations of their agents. 


THE BRITISH MINISTERIAL CHANGES. 


Mr. CarLpEerRs, who is to take Mr. Glad- 
stone’s place as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
is the second person who has under him held 
that position after receiving his political train- 
ing in Australia—a curious illustration of the 
retlex influence of the colonies on English 
social and political life. The career of Mr. 
Lowe,now Lord Sherbrooke, who was the first, 
in fact remarkably resembles Mr. Childers’s. 
Both are sons of clergymen, both graduated 
with honors at Cambridge, and both went 
to Australia as soon as they left college. Mr. 
Lowe, however, practised successfully at the 
colonial bar, while Mr. Childers went at once 
into colonial politics, and rapidly became a 
leading man under the then newly-established 
government of Victoria, devoting himself 
mainly to questions of trade and finance. 
Both stayed in Australia seven years, and 
both then came back to England, and entered 
Parliament, and rapidly got into office, and 
both finally became Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer under Mr. Gladstone. It is to be said, 
however, that Mr. Lowe did not fill the place 
successfully, and his mistakes had much todo 
with bringing about the defeat of the Liberals 
in 1874, although his unfitness had been re- 
cognized in the previous year by his transfer 
to the Home Office. It was his breakdown, 
too, which first led Mr. Gladstone to assume 
the double duty of First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, from which 
Mr. Childers’s appointment relieves him. 

Mr. Childers was First Lord of the Admiralty 
under Mr. Gladstone’s first Ministry in 1868, but 
had to resign in 1871 from ill health. His 
strength lies mainly in his organizing power, of 
which he gave striking proof while in the Ad- 
miralty, and still more striking proof recently 
in charge of the War Office, in which it has 
fallen to his lot to carry to completion and 
improve upon Lord Cardwell’s great scheme 
of army reorganization. His experience in 
financial and mercantile affairs, owing partly 
to natural taste and partly to the possession 
of a large private fortune, 1s very great, and 
he has from time to time issued pamphlets on 





financial topics which, though not popular in 
the ordinary sense of the word, are considered 


weighty in ‘‘the City.” He differs from his 
prototype, Lord Sherbrooke, also in believing 
in popular government, or, at all events, not 
fearing it, and in feeling that the best days of 
the human race are not yet over. 

Lord Derby, who is said to be coming into 
the Cabinet too, but whose views, if this be 
true, about Irish Home Rule appear to differ 
curiously from Mr. Gladstone’s, is the great 
English apostle of common sense. He forms 
a striking contrast in temperament to his 
father, who used to be called the ‘‘ Rupert of 
debate” by his Tory contemporaries, and 
whose fervid genius and habit of dealing with 
questions offhand used to scandalize his pains- 
taking and unimaginative son when he came 
into public life, and furnished at least a foun- 
dation for the story that the son observed, half 
in despair, ‘‘ thatif his father would only work 
he might come to something.” Lord Derby 
really belongs toa very large type of Englishmen 
in whose lives the imagination plays little part, 
and who are always standing on guard with a 
kind of heroism against the illusions created 
by the feelings, and who make “‘ seeing things 
as they are” the great business of man on 
earth. 
which nothing can dismay or dishearten, and 
an endless capacity for toil, the type, which is 
a very large one, would long ago have ar- 
rested the stream of English progress, and 
given the state a distinctly Chinese civiliza- 
tion. 

No public man now living can equal 
Lord Derby in seeing both sides of any ques- 
tion. Of this his dealings with Russia when he 
was the Foreign Secretary of the Beaconsfield 
Cabinet furnished an almost comic illustra- 
tion. He used to furnish the deputatious who 
came up to see him about the Russians or 
about the Turks with such excellent sum- 
maries of the reasons both for action and in- 
action, that he dumbfounded and reduced 
them to silence. He can talk common sense, 
too, on any subject by the hour, and is for this 
reason particularly happy as a popular lecturer 
on wages, or thrift, or land-tenure. In dis- 
coursing on themes like these to plain people, 
he has ali the air of a man who is constantly 
trying to get the very most out of life, on an 
income of about $1,000 a year. 

Lord Hartington’s transfer to the War 
Office has no special significance, nor has 
Lord Kimberley’s to the Indian Affairs. Lord 
Hartington has the Derby temperament, but 
with much less capacity for work. In fact, 
he is supposed to carry on a perennial and 
almost desperate conflict with constitutional 
indolence; but he has steadily grown during 
the last ten years in the House of Commons, 


speaking little, though always with force. | 


Though the heir of a great dukedom, he 
shows, in the fidelity with which he fol- 
lows the explorations of Gladstone’s daring 
political imagination, that he has not only the 
traditional courage of his order, but that un- 
quenchable faith in English political ideas 
and in the destinies of the English people 
which has always saved the English aristo- 
cracy from drifting into the attitude of sulky 


If it was not for a dogged courage. 





FRENCH COLONIZATION, 


THE French Government has within two or 
three years been displaying an extraordinary 
eagerness to plant colonies and acquire de- 
pendencies in semi-barbarous countries. The 
same spirit showed itself during the latter part 
of the seventeenth century and the early part 
of the eighteenth, under the old monarchy. 
Extensive territories were seized in Ame- 
rica, and a very large emigration for those 
days was poured into them, and settlements 
were made in India which seemed to pro 
mise at one time the rise of a French empire 
in that region to compensate France, as Eng- 
land was afterward compensated, for the loss 
ot her possessions in America, Under the 
Empire, however, all colonial aspirations were 
utterly abandoned, and whatever spirit of ad- 
venture there was in the people was absorbed 
by European wars and attemp's at European 
domination. 

The Monarchy of the Restoration, to which 
the field of European conquest was neces- 
sarily closed, tried to revive the Bourbon 
traditions by the seizure of Algiers, now 
nearly fifty years ago, but there the matter 


ended. The Algerian colony has not suc- 
ceeded. It has not yet got beyond the garri- 
son stage. Few Frenchmen go there, and, 


when they go, show but little ability to get on 
without Government supervision or protec- 
tion. Of late years there has been somewhat 
more progress, but it is slow and sickly. After 
the Algerian conquest, too, the great fact began 
to show itself that French population was sta- 
tionary, and likely to remain stationary. This, 
when it first became apparent, about forty 
years ago, startled French politicians and sur- 
prised economists everywhere. During the 
early part of the present century it was the 
fixed belief of this latter class that, peace 
being restored, the French people would mul- 
tiply enormously, as the Irish had multiplied. 
One English economist predicted that by our 
time France would be ‘‘the great pauper war- 
ren of Europe,” and would furnish hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to all other coun- 
tries. The French, however, refused to mul- 
tiply, and, under the new social régime, began 
to display that deeply-rooted love of home 
and preference for thrift to adventure as a 
means of growing rich which are now such 
potent factors in French politics. 

This killed all colonizing schemes on the 
part of the Government, and led the Second 
Empire to take up once more the rdle of s» ar- 
biter in European politics, and to attempt ex- 
tensions of the French territory in Europe. It 
recognized the fact that, as the Lendon 
Economist revently remarked, the French peo- 
ple have never suppoited their Government 
in schemes of distant aggrandizement ; that 
nothing beyond the seas touches the French 
popular imagination. In fact, the French 
mind has always refused to take in the geo- 
graphy of the globe, and remains in much the 
same condition about the earth, in spite of 
ell the schools and colleges can do, as that of 
the ancients in the days of Herodotus. , The 
world for it contains France and two or 
three adjacent countries, all flat, and beyond 


and alarmed isolation, of which the French | them there is the “ocean stream” and Cim- 


nobility furnishes such a melancholy example, 


merian darkness. In one of the recent 
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French opéra-bouffes one of the charac- 
ters describes foreiyn parts generally as 
consisting of ‘‘le Canada, les Canaries, 
les Colonies, et cetera,” which is probably as 
near as most Frenchmen come to realizing the 
world outside France. Hamerton, in his charm- 
ing book on French home life, describes a 
French lady living quite near the Swiss border 
as being under the impression that Switzerland 
was further off than England, probably be- 
cause she saw more Englishmen than Swiss. 

The Republican Government is now turning 
to the foreign-colony enterprise for the same 
reason that the Restoration conquered Algiers, 
because it is cut off from republican adven- 
tures nearer home. The seizure of Tunis 
after the absurd campaign against the Kru- 
mirs would have been followed by interference 
in Egypt if that had not seemed to threaten 
European complications. But it has been 
followed by an attempt to establish a pro- 
tectorate Over the western and northwestern 
coasts of the island of Madagascar, against 
which the Malagassy Government has sent an 
embassy to Europe to protest, and by a simi- 
lar attempt to establish one over the Anamese 
province of Tonquin, over which the Chinese 
now exercise some kind of sovereignty which 
they threaten to defend in arms. Finally, M. 
de Brazza’s somewhat ridiculous treaty with 
King Makoko on the Congo has been sub- 
mitted to the Chambers, and ratified with 
amusing haste and solemnity, as if it was a 
great thing which would make the British 
pale with envy. 

It is pretty certain, however, that the 
French people will not support these schemes 
with anything like popular interest and atien- 
tion, and, when once the novelty has worn off, 
these colonies will simply prove expensive 
garrisons, and not homes for French settlers. 
The reason is not wholly to be found in the 
absence of a superabundant population such 
as Great Britain and Germany possess. It is 
safe to say that distant conquests will never 
be popular in a country which raises its armies 
by conscription. Conscriptioa is only tolera- 
ble when the troops are not likely to be taken 
far from home. It would be intolerable 
if they were much drawn on for service in 
distant and unhealthy climes. One of the 
great reasons why Englishmen have always 
so much enjoyed their wars at the far ends of 
the earth is that they are carried on by volun- 
teers. In other words, the British foreign 
and colonial empire has been founded and is 
defended by men who soldier because they 
like it, and whose departure for the wars, 
therefore, sends none of the tremor of anxiety 
through the community which is produced in 
the Continental states by a scheme of military 
ambition. 





THE DECLINE OF HOSPITALITY. 


THERE exists an impression that American hos- 
pitality is in a bad way. To a certain extent 
the foreboding justifies itself. Any one can see 
that tne lavisb, unquestioning welcome of a pri- 
mitive community to all claimants has well-nigh 
vanished; it lingers only on the frontiers; it is 
disappearirg even from the South. In the cities, 
we keep our houses for ourselves and for our 
friends, especially our previously-invited frends. 
Nevertheless, among one, class of Americans the 





tendency is for hospitality to grow freer and 
more diffuse. Nowhere is there a readier or—if 
one may so express it—more luxuriant hospitality 
than among very rich Americans: They fill 
their country-houses every summer. The travel- 
ling foreigner has some ado to save his digestion 
from their multitude of dinners. And the fash- 
ionable custom of always laying extra covers at 
luncheon for possible guests, speaks loudly for 
their ever-ready cordiality. Nowhere, too, is the 
entertaining more genuine, cheerful, or inform- 
al. Unhappily this charming hospitality stops 
with the very rich. They, truly enough, open 
their houses to their friends. The rest of us are 
apt rather to bar them, taking down the bars 
only on special occasions and with due formality. 
We still have to give the members of our own and 
our husband’s immediate families bread and lodg- 
ing, though no invitation bave summoned them. 
But other people we keep civilly at arm’s length. 
Our transient hospitality is as rigid. We do not 
like to have guests on the spur of the moment. 
How many husbands, for instance, venture to 
bring a friend home with them as often as incli- 
nation prompts? Men are hospitable by nature. 
They enjoy unceremonious entertaining. It 
pleases them to display their wives and chil- 
dren and houses. But, commonly, their wives 
are of quite another mind. The luckless husband 
is apt to run full tilt against some sacred house- 
hold ordinance of washing, or iroving, or baking, 
with the saddest results to the family peace. His 
rash and ignorant good feeling hurries him into 
invitations and makes him forget that the day 
is Monday, a solemn occasion of purification, a 
day fittingly observed by a semi-fast, or that it 
is Tuesday, when we iron, or that a dressmaker 
is in the house, and all the week must be spared. 
But enlightenment comes soon. A succession of 
catastrophes teaches bim a wise timidity. He 
grows wary through tribulation. The chances 
are so much against his hospitality bitting a day 
when no harm will be done, that he gives up ask- 
ing his friends to risk them. Instead, if he lives 
in a large city and can in any wise afford it, he 
joins a club and takes his friends there. If he 
lives in the smaller towns, hecan only gratify his 
sense of the obligations of good-fellowship, in a 
saloon, by “setting up the drinks.” Neither of 
these alternatives is to most wives’ taste; but 
they are the popular alternatives just the same. 
Hospitality, then, would not appear to have 
waned among men ; it has merely changed its 
form—and its place. The real decline bas been 
among women. Yet very rich women are inde- 
fatigably hospitable; to be a delightful hostess is 
part of every “great lady’s” social equipment. 
Behold a mystery. Here is one class of women 
actively promoting hospitality, and another class 
—many of them the equals of the first in every- 
thing save money—stubbornly though silently 
narrowing its limits. The mystery, however, is 
shallow. When all is said, hospitality is a sort of 
barbaric’ virtue only half acclimated in civilized 
climes, and thriving best among the class that 
has the nearest approach to the barbaric leisure 
and recklessness. 
The barbaric welcome is fascinating, but, after 
all, it costs the barbarian little. The coming of 
a stranger is a pleasant break in a monotonous 
life. The barbarian has plenty of time on his 
hands; generally he bas a rude plenty of provi- 
sion and service; when he has not, he is too 
reckless of the morrow to be troubled, and shares 
his last crust with a stranger without dread of 
future hunger. Just how much improvidence 
has to do with generosity one does not venture 
to say ; but, certainly, most of the hospitable races 
have been improvident—which holds true with 
the civilized as well as the barbarians. Take the 
Scotch Highlander, or the Lrish peasant,for exam- 
ple. Now, the whole tendency of industrial civili- 





zation is to make men more provident. At the 
same time life constantly becomes more crowd- 
ed; compared with an Arab sheik, all we civil- 
ized people are in ahurry. So it happens that 
we are at once too prudent and too busy to be 
barbarously hospitable. The single class possess- 
ing the barbaric requisites for hospitality—reck- 
lessness and leisure—is the very rich: they are 
hospitable. 

There is another reason, possibly going deeper. 
One result of the generally diffused ambition of 
Americans is a general pretence. We all hope 
for better things than we enjoy, and meanwhile 
most of us try to seem to bave captured more of 
them than we have. This pretence is a very 
deadly foe to hospitality. Berbarians are com- 
paratively free from it; ignorant savages that 
they are, they have no “company dishes” or 
“company manners.” The very rich resemble 
the barbarians, making little change in their 
manner of living for ordinary guests. But the 
average American woman is always struggling 
to live better before the outside world than she 
can before her own household. She “makes a 
difference” for “company.” Hence these tears. 
As a rule she has too few servants for the work 
of her house; and “ making a difference” involves 
additional work, which, flung on already over- 
burdened shoulders, reacts on the servant's tem- 
per much as it would on that of any oue else. 
Thus she comes to dread her husband’s thought- 
less hospitality, liable to light on Mondays, Tues- 
days, or that awful seasun when the house is, as 
it were, recreated and goes into a prelimimary 
chaos. In truth it 1s her lack of service, not her 
lack of kindliness, which makes her less hospi- 
table than her rich acquaintance with the extra 
covers at luncheon. She has no leisure, because 
she tries to live outwardly as well with her three 
or two or one servant as does a woman with six. 
The disproportion, often, between the house, the 
dress, the table, and the service of an American 
family, especially outside the great cities, is 
something appalling. All over the land are 
women with large houses and a single maid-ser- 
vant. Tbe woman’s husband is not poor, and the 
house is expensively furnished. Perhaps there 
are three or fourchildren. By economy and clever 
observation, and doing dreadful things to her 
back over a sewing-machine, she contrives to 
dress her children and herself as“ stylishly ” as 
does her richest neighbor. This is a triumph. 
A triumph, also, is her little feast when she 
opens her doors to invited friends, But at other 
times the labor of the household is so ingeniously 
parcelled out that there are no spare chinks of 
time or thought for idle, aimless, unrequited 
hospitality. 

Doubtless there is much to be said for this 
hard-working creature’s refusal to do more than 
she does. Indeed, how can she? 








JOTTINGS IN VIRGINIA. 


NOVEMBER, 1882. 


THERE are great new piers, storehouses, and 
coal-dumps at Newport News, and around them 
the dwellings of the workmen, with plenty more 
going up. The place has become a railway ter- 
minus, and, having deep water for ships without 
the annoyance of a bar for them to pass over, is 
to be made a great port. It is no longer an 
argument for not making a place a port that it 
is not one already. The age of short lines to 
tide- water and quick seizure of points of vantage 
on all our coasts has arrived. The stir at New- 
port News recalls that going on contempora- 
neously at San Diego, at the other extreme of 
the continent, though the enterprise there is at 
present not quite in the same hands. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio is a ‘‘ Huntington line,” just as 
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there are elsewhere Gould lines and Vanderbilt 
lines. Huntington, President already of the 
Central Pacific and Southern Pacific Roads, is 
anxious to have a transcontinental line. This is 
his ambition in life. Well, building here, buy- 
ing and leasing there, and en route establishing 
a thriving city named after himself on the Ohio 
River, he bids fair to accomplish it, and that 
very briefly. He will make complete connec- 
tions across the Southwest, running by way of 
Richmond, Louisville, Memphis, and Little Rock, 
with bis Southern Pacific Road in Texas. New- 
port News will be the eastern terminus at tide- 
water of his new short line, and, as things have 
gone in the past, it is difficult to see how a city 
ean fail to spring up there. And later on, if 
this should be accomplished, with so flou- 
rishing a city as Norfolk on the opposite side of 
the wide mouth of the James, ant the favorable 
anchorage and climate, it will be according to 
all precedent if many important settlements 
should arise ail round the circle of these waters. 

Our train follows nearly the line of Keyes’s 
advance, when he moved out in command of 
McClellan’s left wing, keeping near to the bank 
of the James, ten months after Butler’s repulse. 
It was my first visit to the country, and I con- 
fess that these war memories interested me more 
than anything else. There is very little actual 
provender for them along the way at this dis- 
tance of time. I found a one-armed Virginia 
colonel in the train who was willing to talk a 
httle about them, and I carried a copy of Webb’s 
‘Peninsula’ in my satchel, but they proved 
equally uninteresting. Here and there, as at 
Lee Hall, was a slight vestige of earthworks, 
gloomy mounds like beaver-dams, set between 
the trees of the forest along some brook or de- 
pression in the ground. Itis at such points—a 
ravine, a morass, or petty bridge—that men die 
in war, filling up with their bodies the inequality 
of surface, as in a circuit of electricity the dead- 
ly spark of havoc leaps forth most fiercely where 
the direct way of communication is interrupted. 

At quaint old Williamsburg, the seat of royal 
power in the colony of Virginia, is another trace 
of earthworks. Here Hooker lost 2,200 men. 
There is an attractive glimpse of sundry steeples 
and gambrel roofs, some of which seem green 
with moss. The railroad does not take pains to 
go too close to its curiosities, but, after the man- 
ner of the Levite more than the good Samaritan, 
passes them by on the other side. It is said that 
the Williamsburgers, content with their tradi- 
tions of two hundred and fifty years, at first 
objected to the railroad, but they are now highly 
reconciled to it. The face of the country cannot 
have changed a great deal since the war. The 
railroad has some new stations, endowed with 
such names as Argenta and Oreana, which seem 
quite in the forest primeval. The Peninsula, in 
fact, has been more shunned by immigrants 
than some other parts of Virginia, on account of 
its having been early made an especial rendez- 
vous and paradise of the colored people. They 
flocked into it when Butler held command at 
Fortress Monroe, and have never since gone 
away. They fisb and take oysters a little in the 
rivers on either side, scratch the ground for 
some small corn patches on the large, unim- 
proved estates, and principally, if their white 
neighbors may be believed, “trifle” and 
“ Frolic.” 

We met the Chickahominy, in a lake-like 
bend partly veiled by pine-trees, at a station 
called Lanexa ; then were presently crossing 
the battle-field of Seven Pines, at Fort Lee. It 
is a good fighting country this, for the tactics of 
regular warfare—level and clear but for a short 
scrub growth which must have come up since. 
There is‘a redoubt of red earth and the stylish 
new station of the railway to look at. Whoever 





would have realizations of the carnage of the 
Titanic contests hereabout, must draw them 
principally from his own imagination. 

Ladvanced upon Richmond with much greater 
ease than the predecessors we have been con- 
sidering, yet I cannot honestly call it a great 
prize to enter into the possession of. It does not 
correspond with preconceived ideas of the capi- 
tal of a great State for which so much blood and 
treasure were poured out. I should call Rich- 
mond at present a rather shabby-genteel place, 
though it must be remembered that a part of it 
was burned and rebuilt. The best hotel is a 
very poor one ; there are no large trees in the 
streets, and there is an absence in the dwellings, 
even those of the better class along the fashiona- 
ble thoroughfares of Franklin and Grace Streets, 
of that air of genial breadth and comfort which 
has been supposed to be characteristically South- 
ern. It is surpassed even by Norfolk in this 
respect. On the other hand, the modernness by 
which this is replaced is of the most cold and 
tasteless pattern. Rents are high in Richmond, 
I was told ; it has now its eighty thousand peo- 
ple, and it presents along the James River a 
scene of active manufacturing in the depart- 
ments of iron, of flour milling and warehousing, 
but it needs nothing so much as eithera going 
back to old Southern traditions in the matter of 
building, or a start in that modern architectural 
and decorative movement which has taken pos- 
session of so much of the rest of the country. 

I went to see Libby Prison. It is a fertilizer 
factory now, with an undesirable odor. There 
is no dungeon air about it. It is a long, stout 
brick building, once used as a tobacco factory, 
and rows of stout square posts uphold its three 
floors. It was only necessary to clap gratings 
over its windows, and there was a prison ready. 
made, One could camp out there for a night or 
two with a pallet, or even a blanket, comfortably 
enough. The hardship would be in the duration 
of it. There are some rude checker-boards 
marked out on the floors on which the captives 
cast themselves down, and vestiges of a tunnel 
through which eighty of them made their way 
out, coming up through a horse-stable and tak- 
ing to the fields, The visitor need not fear to 
intrude. The place has become, in connection 
with the fertilizer industry, one of the few show 
places in this poor modern America of ours, and 
there is a talkative young cicerone to show you 
through. Every few days, he says, some old 
inmate comes back to muse again upon the scene 
of his incarceration. Thev tell him all sorts of 
anecdotes, and be writes them down in a book, 
which he says he intends to have published. I 
resisted the temptation to represent myself as 
a returned veteran, but endeavored to ingratiate 
myself in the next most effectual’ way by pur- 
chasing for au exorbitant price a good-for-no- 
thing lithograph, with which a splinter of the 
floor was thrown in. Belle Isle, again, is a mere 
bare islet in the river, with a knoll in the centre 
and the pier of a railroad bridge resting upon it. 

Hollywood Cemetery looks down upon Belle 
Isle. In this cemetery one of the most dignified 
monuments I ever saw has been erected by sim- 
ply piling up a great pyramid of rough, unce- 
mented stones, and training ivy upon it. It is 
to the memory of the Confederate dead. A 
great Confederate lies buried elsewhere, at the 
top of the principal slope of the place. A care- 
ful hand keeps his grave yet rounded and flow- 
ers lying upon it. ‘‘ Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart,” 
the lettering reads on the granite shaft, *‘ Con- 
federate States Cavalry, Wounded May 11, died 
May 12, 1864. Aged 31 years.” The oak leaves 
were drifting down, and thick under foot; there 
were red holly berries to be seen among their 
glossy dark-green leaves; a Jacqueminot rose 
or two was yet in bloom, and it was very quiet 





there. Such fire and dash lying so still and un- 
resisting under that bit of mound! The select 
club of Richmond is the Westmoreland, which 
occupies one of the few large oid houses, and 
manages to keep up a certain stately air, while 
some one or two others have but a poor exist- 
ence. There is to be seen on the walls of the 
club a portrait of this *‘ Jeb” Stuart, which rep 
resents him with a long sandy beard, costumed 
in gray, with a peculiar kind of backwoods’ dash, 
not unlike our own Custer in effect. The fashion- 
able drive of the Richmondites is a bit of level 
road, by a reservoir, with white fences around 
it, and a race-track at one side for extra fast 
going. People go up one side of the short boule 
vard and down the other, and repeat. There 
are said to be more teams, in proportion to the 
population, in the place than almost anywhere 
else, but they are not often elegant, and the 
roads are very dusty. 

I went from Richmond to Charlotiesville 
There had been a spatter of snow and bail in the 
afternoon : and though it passed over, so that 
we saw Louisa Court-House and other small 
stations, of which Gordonsville is the largest, 
and the pleasant-looking country about them, 
by moonlight, it was still cold. The old negro 
who showed me to my room at the bote! spoke 
of it as a good night to sleep in a feathor-bed, 
calling my attention to the fact that I had one. 
I walked all over Charlottesville at once, stretch 
ing my legs before retiring, as, I make no doubt, 
is the way of many othertravellers. It was sunk 
in profound slumber at half-past nine, the hour 
of arriving. Only a light or two burned in some 
of the Jarge brick houses which looked imposing 
in the dark. They were less imposing by day 
light, but still comfortable. Charlottesville has 
made a good deal of money in its time from 
tobacco. 
wine-growing. There is at one part of the town 
a sort of little plaza containing a rusty old 
yellow-washed court-house, with a classic portico 
and a Dutch cupola painted green, The shabby 
brick buildings around it had their shutters up 
for the most part, and seemed to be in the occu 
pation of negroes. Jefferson once practised in 
the court-house. Saddlehorses were tied to 
the fence-posts, and rusty country lawyers with 
a self-satistied air were seen going in and out cf 
the offices. 

Charlottesville contains the University of 
Virginia, a really charming place, without 
reservation, which I am glad to have seen. 
It is a little out of the town, and stands on 
a rise which makes the outer face of the 
buildings a story higher than the inner. They 
are in red brick, profusely colonnaded with 
white columns, and date from 1825. The main 
interior quadrangle is particularly attractive. 
I know of no other educational institution that 
has so genial a feature. A one-story colonnade, 
with students’ rooms behind it, broken from 
space to space by professofs’ houses with classic 
porticos, borders each of two sides of a long 
level lawn. A third side is stopped by a great 
porticoed edifice, containing among other things 
the library, a round-domed room within, on the 
principle of the British Museum. The fourth 
side is open, looking off upon a pleasant country 
and blue hills. Toward this a student was seen 
stealing off now and then with bis gun. The 
university, it will be remembered, was the last 
pet of Jefferson in his old age. Assisted by his 
accomplished daughter, Mrs. Randolph, he had 
the professors and students to dine with him 
regularly, taking them in turn, over at his seat 
of Monticello near by. I learn from a printed 
copy of some reminiscences with which an old 
alumnus favored the last Commencement that 
he made it a point to put each young man at his 
ease, finding some subject, as perhaps a person 
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of importance or a family from the part of the 
State from which he came, about which he could 
talk with confidence. It is a pity that such 
kindly and admirable manners are not more 
extensively imitated. This institution of learn- 
ing prides itself on having been established on 
the eclectic or voluntary system of studies at the 
very first. Theusual four years’ curriculum and 
all “the old unmeaning titles,” as they were 
called, were swept away. The student was to 
finish bis course soon or late, and he was to be 
simply ‘‘Graduate.” These were among the 
minor innovations of a man who was never 
afraid of anything new, who had more than 
anybody else to do with the abolition of primo- 
geniture and entail and the separation of Church 
and State, and was once looked upon as a very 
dangerous radical indeed. The title Graduate 
was in time found not wholly to serve, and later 
there bave been established Proficient ; Graduate 
(of a school) ; Doctor of Philosophy (in a number 
of varied departments) ; Bachelor of Arts, and 
Master of Arts, the last two not differing greatly 
in significance from those to which we are used. 
In the library hung portraits of the same Jeb 
Stuart I had seen at Richmond, and of Lee. 
** You have heard of them,” said the custodian, 
pointing with a thumb turned back. “ Well, 
rather,” I could afford to reply. It is fortu- 
nate that we can both have our side in the little 
joke. They fought magnificently, and gave us a 
world of trouble, but we beat them. 

Mrs. Jeb Stuart, I may mention, keeps a school 
at Staunton—a notable place for select young 
ladies’ schools, said to be chosen for the purpose 
on account of its healthful, mountainous situa- 
tion. The lions of Staunton in “ Porte Cray- 
on’s” time were its Deaf and Dumb and Lunatic 
Asylums and its refined society. I cannot judge 
of the refined society, which did not appear on the 
street to avy great extent, in the throngs attend- 
ing a sheriff's sale of stock at the court-house ; 
but the others are its lions still. The principal 
business street is commonplace, with that kind 
of commonness inhering in the cheapest of little 
brick buildings. I actually walked through one 
ward of the Lunatic Asylum, and brought away 
a knowledge that it is pervaded by the usual 
odor of chicory coffee and chloride of lime be- 
longing to public beneficent institutions every- 
where—which is a fuller report than was ren- 
dered by the once so much read ‘‘ Porte Crayon ” 
himself. 

On the way to Staunton and beyond it, in the 
intervals of gazing out at the striking mountain 
scenery of West Virginia, I found it interesting 
to read portions of the article of a young man 
published in the last number of the Virginia 
University Magazine. It covered all depart- 
ments of life in the customary way, with a par- 
ticular apphcation of its philosophy to ourselves. 
It quite despaired of us in the matter of art. He 
had had the advantage of listening to lectures 
and investigating the most famous galleries 
abroad, yet *‘the lamented fact must be admit- 
ted,” he said, *‘that the overdrawn and weird 
paintings of Gustave Doré, who is said to be a 
third-class artist of no genius, have given the 
writer more pleasure than the great paintings 
of Raphael or Angelo. If, then, one 
who was willing to make a special study of this 
subject for several years, with the aid of the 
best advantages of Europe, was able to make 
such poor progress, what hope is there for the 
masses of our people?” Again, in literature, 
“a friend of the writer, a brilliant young 
Englishman, a Hibard scholar, A.M. of Lon- 
don, etc., held it as his opinion that, as things 
exist, it would be impossible for America to 
produce a literature of any importance.” The 
writer does not agree to this, and hopes it may 
be wrong, but gives it ouly as “the curious and 
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interesting belief of a man of great learning and 
good common sense.” I do not know how much 
weight may attach to revelations from such a 
source, but this from the naive and sophomoric 
author, on politics, was the most entertaining of 
all. Touching on the corruption of the ballot, 
he says: 


“There were two alternatives offered our peo- 
ple : on the one hand, to suffer that blackness of 
chaos, the negro rule ; on the other, the corrup- 
tion of the ballot. It is dreadful, we ad- 
mit, to have the very foundation on which our 
Government rests corrupt and impure; it is 
pitiable to see old soldiers, who were once proud 
to call themselves Southern gentlemen, who 
were ever brave and true, fighting nobly 
through many battles, forgetting their former 
worth, and engaging in this wrong; but that 
blackness, the ruin of that other alternative, 
were by far the worst to be dreaded. We should 
pity ourselves that we have to use fraud and 
corruption because we are placed between two 
so greatevils; . . . but weshould never condemn 
ourselves, for here as well as elsewhere neces- 
sity knows nolaw. Fora time this corruption 
was kept secret, and no man spoke about it ; 
now it is talked of on all hands, aud is so appa- 
rent that no one takes the trouble to deny it. 
. . . First, the negroes were offered induce- 
ments to come over to the Democrats, and 
while, through the corruption of the ballot, it 
was made to appear that many availed them- 
selves of this opportuuity, yet in reality this 
conversion has happened as rarely as the pro- 
verbial angels’ visits.” 

W. H. B. 





OPENING THE LANDTAG. 


BERLIN, November 26, 1882. 


THE Prussian Landtag was opened on the 14th 
instant by a speech from the throne. As it was 
the first session of a new legislative period, Xing 
William delivered the address in person. The 
old gentleman looked very much broken-down 
and infirm of age. Formerly stout and erect, 
with a splendid carriage, he appeared half a foot 
smaller, with his head inclining to one side. 
Considering, however, his eighty-five years, it is 
a wonder not only that he still can stand all the 
troubles of his position, but that he goes hunting 
in the country and attends parties and visits 
the opera-house. My impression is that any day 
may end the useful and uncommonly long life 
of a prince whose glory consists in always 
having fully and nobly done his royal duty. 

During the elections for the Prussian House of 
Deputies the Government most carefully ab- 
stained from publishing any particulars of its 
immediate policy. The royal message, how- 
ever, gives us an insight into it, and explains 
why all allusions have hitherto been avoided. 
In my opinion the late elections would have as- 
sumed quite a different character—that is, the 
Conservatives would inevitably have been de- 
feated—if tHe King’s views, prompted by his 
Chancellor, had been known before. A year 
ago the elections for the Reichstag had proved 
unfavorable to the Government on account of 
Prince Bismarck’s widely-spread plans for new 
taxes and monopolies. He was too open and 
communicative then. For this reason he kept 
his plans secret while the elections to the 
Landtag were going on. The official and offi- 
cious press hinted that the Chancellor’s former 
plans had been modified or even laid aside, 
although people ought to have known that it is 
impossible to stop on a declivity, and that Prince 
Bismarck is not the man to give up any of his 
pet measures. Thus, it was repeatedly stated 
that the so-called ‘“‘ Verwendungsgesetz,” which 
required the Reichstag to pass new taxes to the 
amount of 188,000,000 marks, in order to pro- 
vide the funds necessary for covering the 
Prussian deficit, was no longer thought of. 
This statement was true as far as its form 
was concerned, while in fact not only 188,- 
000,000, but more than 200,000,000 marks are 








now to be raised by the Reichstag in order to 
balance the Prussian accounts. All that Prince 
Bismarck desires is to exercise a coercion 
through the Prussian Diet on the German Reichs- 
tag, and therefore all the electors of the latter 
are greatly interested in what is now going on 
in the former body. If Prussia were to raise the 
funds necessary for her new budget within her 
own boundaries and under her particular laws, no 
non-Prussian would have a right to offer any 
objection; but as an enormous deficit will be 
created by the Government, and as the German 
Reichstag is to be required to make good the 
Prussian deficit by imposing hundreds of millions 
of new German taxes to pay the increase of 
Prussian expenses, people will be wide awake to 
keep off such a new and heavy burden. 

Whether the Prussian Landtag will accept 
Prince Bismarck’s draft, drawn on the Empire, 
remains to be seen; but so much is certain, that 
the Reichstag, in its present shape, will never 
honor such a draft. It has not the least interest 
in granting several hundred millions by increas- 
ing the German indirect taxes for the sole pur- 
pose of benefiting Prussia, especially as it has no 
constitutional authority to determine by its vote 
how the money shall be spent. Besides, it is 
utterly impossible to raise so large an amount 
from indirect taxes if the tobacco monopoly, or 
a very high tax on tobacco, be notincluded. The 
Reichstag, therefore, will reject such a demand. 
If so, Prince Bismarck will dissolve it, provided 
he feels sure that the character of the new 
Reichstag will agree with that of the present 
Landtag. 

There is more method in this policy of creat- 
ing an artificial deficit than may appear on a 
superficial glance. Mr. Scholz, the Prussian 
Secretary of the Treasury, even boasts of the 
deficit, as if he had accomplished a great 
triumph, and proposes to perpetuate it by volun- 
tarily giving up the income tax of the four low- 
est classes. In order to cover this falling off, he 
further proposes to lav a domestic tax on large 
articles of consumption, such as tobacco, and on 
liquors sold in dram-shops—a measure which is 
unconstitutional, because the Reichstag alone 
has the right to impose domestic taxes and lay 
duties on foreign merchandise. As if the masses 
were not yet taxed highly enough! The Par- 
liamentary Opposition does not object to 
a higher tax on tobacco, in itself considered, 
for tobacco does not belong among the 
necessaries of life ; but the income of such 
a tax ouzht to be spent in alleviating other bur- 
dens. A heavy tax on liquors and spirits, of 
course, is humane and profitable, but it ought to 
be laid on their manufacturers, the rich real- 
estate owners in the eastern provinces, who al- 
ways in the agricultural interest plead for the 
freedom of their trade, while they poison the 
people with their mean stuff, belong to tem- 
perance societies, and attend prayer meetings. 
The truth is, that German spirits monopolize the 
European markets, and can easily bear a tax 
which will yield much more than if laid on small 
tavern-keepers and retailers. But not content 
with this, the Government soon proposes the in- 
crease of the duties on timber and wood, which 
three years ago were passed at the solici- 
tation of the Silesian protectionists, among them 
one duke, five princes, ten counts (Field-Marshal 
Moltke one of their number), and about thirty 
barons, and other agriculturists. To secure to 
themselves still greater advantages at the cost of 
the poorer classes they also begin now tocry for 
higher duties on breadstuffs and provisions. 
I am not sure whether they will succeed in this 
or not. Whatever may be the result, the ulti- 
mate decision will not be given by thesound appre- 
ciation of moral justice and real facts, but by the 
conflicting interests of the agricultural and man- 
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ufacturing parties, the latter of whom declare 
themselves unable to increase further the prices 
of daily wants. For this reason, probably, no 
positive result will be reached, and a new loan 
must be raised to cover the large expenditures, 
which, with a little good-will, could easily have 
been avoided. 

Let me mention, in this connection, a plan 
which greatly concerns the United States, too, 
and which belongs to the same class of schemes 
that benefit the well-to-do classes at the ex- 
pense of the poorer people. I allude to the pro- 
hibition which the Government is preparing 
against the importation of American hogs and 
pork. Our farmers and agriculturists have for 
years kept up a lively agitation on this subject, 
and, while theoretically overflowing with pity 
for their poor brethren, had from the beginning, 
of course, a single eye to their own profit by ex- 
cluding all cheaper competition from our mar- 
kets. The matter is just as well as settled. The 
other day the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce 
sent two deputies to Berlin to remonstrate 
against the measure, but it was invain. The 
Secretary told the gentlemen that in a few weeks 
the Federal Council wouid submit to the Reichs- 
tag a bill prohibiting all importation of Ameri- 
can hogs and pork. Thus, the only hope rests in 
the Reichstag. I trust that it will endorse the 
Hamburg demands by rejecting the bill. 

Our farmers, who have raised this artificial 
agitation, cannot and will not appreciate the 
fact that the development of a nation in an in- 
dustrial and manufacturing direction requires a 
daily greater supply of victuals and provisions 
from abroad. Thus, by degrees, we have become 
a people which imports grain instead of exporting 
it, and in a lke degree we have to import a 
yearly increasing quantity of meat. The home 
production does not suffice to nourish the popu- 
lation, which has increased on a much larger 
scale than provisions and cattle. The question, 
therefore, for us, is not whether we must import 
meat or not, but simply where we can get it 
cheapest and best. Russia and Austria, which 
formerly supplied the German markets, have of 
late been surpassed by the United States, which 
sell their surplus of cattle and grain not only 
to Europe in general, but to Germany in 
particular. It is manifest that these enormous 
American imports bave depressed the price and 
made the enjoyment of meat possible to the 
poorer classes here, Thus the mere fact that 
Germany is provided with cattle and meat by 
America is a real blessing for our people, which 
has since improved its standard of living. In 
fighting the plans of the Government, all our 
Liberals are led by the consideration that by the 
threatened prohibition our poor people will lose 
the opportunity of being nourished cheaply and 
well, and will be thrust back upon a lower stan- 
dard. Lard, for instance, has only become a food 
with us on a large scale since it has been im- 
ported from America, while formerly it was a 
luxury. American lard, in 1879, cost 70 marks 
(or say $17) per 200 weight, and German 160 
marks; but in consequence of the new tariff the 
relation of the prices of both of them is 125 to 
145 marks. 

Now our Government pretends that the Ame- 
rican hogs and pork cannot be tolerated from a 
sanitary point of view, because the flesh and 
grease of deceased hogs are sold and packed to- 
gether with those of killed ones; but this asser- 
tion is either an unfounded prejudice or a mis- 
representation of well-known facts. The great 
bugbear for intimidating people here is the so- 
called hog cholera, which is represented as still 
raging among the American hogs; it is evidently 
calculated to make German consumers believe 
that they have to pay for dead and poisonous 
animals. Thus it appears that the German 








Government has no knowledge of the inquiry 
made about eighteen months ago by Mr. 
Scanlan, by order of Secretary Blaine, and of 
the pamphlet, ‘‘ American Pork,” published 
by this able expert on the results of his investi- 
gation. German gentlemen perfectly familiar 
with American business and the character of 
American wholesale merchants have explained 
over and over again that houses which pack and 
ship millions of hogs are too far-sighted—apart 
from common honesty and practical considera- 
tions—to ruin their reputation and business by a 
mean trick of mixing fallen hogs with the 
slaughtered ones. But it was all in vain, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury still falls back upon his 
hearsay evidence, which he fortifies with some 
stale and superficial arguments taken from a 
handbook on protectiveduties. It is a singular 
policy, not only to hurt the commercial interests 
of a nation which is a large customer of our 
manufacturers, but also to ruin the pork trade of 
our seaports. In deeming a tariff and “ prohi- 
bition” war expedient, our Government over- 
looks the fact that its subjects will lose more 
than the Americans, who by revenging them- 
selves can injure some of our most vital in- 
terests. This unexpected measure seems like 
an answer to former American prohibitions di- 
rected against German imports, not to mention 
the antiquated feudal but nevertbeless American 
law which prohibits foreigners from inheriting 
real estate in mostof the older States, and which 
has not yet been set aside, in spite of repeated 
remonstrances on the part of Germany, whose 
citizens, on account of their intimate relations 
with the United States, lose more under it than 
the members of any other foreign nationality. 
+ + + 


A DIPLOMATIC INTRIGUE. 


FLORENCE, Nov. 28, 1882. 

THERE are circumstances connected with the 
death of our late Minister at Rome which I 
think ought to be widely known, as a help to- 
ward getting our foreign representation out of 
its generally disgraceful and imbecile condition. 
Mr. Marsh was an old man, whose physicai forces 
were failing, and who could not have survived 
many years, but whose condition had no imme 
diate menace of change. His death was precipi- 
tated by the action of his Government, through 
a measure as wretched as any cheeseparing ad- 
ministration ever adopted. The failure of his 
physical powers had made him dependent more 
and more on his assistants, chiefly on Mr. Wurtz, 
Secretary of Legation, to whom Mr. Marsh was 
very much attached, and in whom he had the 
most unlimited confidence, and who from long 
tenure of the office and intimacy with his chief 
was an aid such as no new man, however capable, 
could be. The habits of the old man had settled 
into a comfortable substitution of Mr. Wurtz’s 
energy and efficiency for his own failing physi- 
cal powers, and it would seem that uo petty ad- 
vantage to be gained from any official changes 
could, under such circumstances, have justified 
what must be looked on as a deliberate attempt 
to make untenable Mr. Marsh’s position, on the 
part of some home officials who wished it to be 
vacated and dared not dismiss the incumbent. 

Under a sheer pretext of economy, the func- 
tions of Consul-General and Secretary of Lega- 
tion were laid on one person, and, to dismiss Mr. 
Wurtz, a new Consul-General was appointed 
who was to be also Secretary of Legation. Of 
course, in the characteristic neglect of decency 
of our Government when dealing with diplo- 
matic matters, not only was an old and tried 
employee dismissed, but a new man appointed 
who, however intelligent and willing, could not 
take Mr. Wurtz’s place, and whom Mr. Marsh 





had not the physical energy left to initiate in his 
duties. The perpetration of such an open and 
extreme act of ill-will toward a functionary 
whose condition was so well known as was Mr. 
Marsh’s, cannot have been through ignorance; 
and what makes the malevolence more apparent 
is that advantage was taken of Mr. Edmuniis’s 
absence from Washington, on account of a grave 
domestic affliction, to carry out the proposed 
change. This, concocted in all the secrecy of 
which a Congressional committee is capable, 
was carried out in a spirit of hostility to Mr. 
Marsh, who was never consulted as to the merits 
or advantages of the scheme, and was only noti- 
fied by a telegram announcing the fact of the 
change in the personnel and organization of his 
legation. There was not even the degree of con- 
sideration shown him that an interval of warn- 
ing would have been—Mr, Wurtz was suspended 
from all official functions abruptly. 

It is reported that the change was not so much 
because of a desire for economy (for, when a 
pew secretary was charged also with the duties 
of the consulate, the labor became such that an 
under-secretary was necessary, and the economy 
realizable was not more than $500 a year, even 
at the loss of efficiency) as because the diplo- 
matic corps at Rome had refused to receive as 
an official colleague a consul-general of the Unit 
ed States of America ; and the committee pro- 
posed to compel them to do so by uniting in one 
person the two offices. The consequences are 
curious : the Italian Government, which recog- 
nizes some rules of etiquette in its diplomatic 
proceedings, of which our Congressional com 
mitteemen and their advisers had no conception, 
refuses point-blank to recognize the two officers 
in one individual, and will only give the exe- 
quatur in one capacity. In its usual bungling 
manner, our Government had jumped into the 
dark and found itself in the mud. As Mr. 
Wurtz had been imperatively suspended, and 
the new double functionary had to drop one of 
his functions, he was compelled to become simple 
Secretary of Legation, and the consulate is 
vacant, being occupied pro tem. by a_ local 
banker who enjoyed the reputation (and merited 
it) of being the most disloyal Nortberner in 
Rome during our war, and who actually negoti- 
ated with the Papal Government the nullifica 
tion of the official action of our own Government 
with regard to those who were then known as 
Secessionists. We have a new minister with no 
knowledge of diplomatic matters, a secretary 
who cannot help him, no consul, and only a 
locum tenens whose disloyalty to the Govern- 
ment in the great crisis of its existence should 
forbid his ever having any relations with it. 

To add to the obloquy which the Government 
merits by its trifling with the interests (if there 
be any) of the country in its foreign representa- 
tion, the malignant blow at Mr. Marsh gave him 
a shock which was the immediate cause of his 
death. With his usual unselfishness and con- 
sideration for others, his first care and anxiety 
were given to Mr. Wurtz, so unworthily sus- 
pended from functions he had performed with 
the truest zeal and fidelity so long. But the 
sudden change in all Mr. Marsh’s official rela- 
tions, the contemplation of the difficulties thus 
thrown on him, and the conviction of his physi- 
cal inability to carry out the accustomed duties 
in the new conditions ; the derangement in his 
habits thus forced on him, and the slower-coming 
grief and annoyance at the indignity thrown 
both on bim and his secretary by his own Goy- 
ernment, gave him a shock which broke his 
courage and moral force together. He under- 
stood it as an act of hostility, but I do not believe 
that he felt—so great was his humility, and so 
complete his indifference to himself—that the 
movement was really the grossest insult ever 
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offered to a person of his position by our Gov- 
ernment even in its worst days. The moral 
violence done him brought on the illness which 
ended, with needless acceleration, bis life. 

The facts are sufficiently known to the Italian 
Government to make the position of Mr. Marsh's 
successor delicate, and that of our own Govern- 
ment not enviable. There was no American 
living who had anything approaching the per- 
sonal prestige with the Italian Government that 
Mr. Marsh enjoyed, and that not for the sake of 
his Government, but for his own ; and not only 
will any man who goes into his place in this 


generation have a difficult example to follow, 
but be will have to convince people in Rome 
that he had no part in the conspiracy which 


killed the man so beloved by every one in the 
ofticia) Roman world, from the King down. 

As for the agencies at Washington which have 
to be responsible for the crime against the dig- 
nity of their country, it can only be said that 
the affair shows in a more painful light than 
usual how they can unite utter ignorance of 
everything which pertains to diplomatic pro- 
priety and usage with utter indifference to the 
character and prestige of their representation 
abroad, and that the disasters of our wretched 
civil service affect not only our taxpayers and 
the resources of the country, the purity and 
efficiency of our home Government, but the 
decent dignity of the country in the eyes of 
foreign nations. 

As for the conspirators in the petty intrigue 
which has shortened, even by a few days, the 
life of one of the noblest men America has ever 
produced, and made his last days days of pain 
and humiliation, I have only to say, as I know 
none of them, that they have, in recklessness or 
malice, committed a crime for which I hope pub- 
lic opinion will hold them responsible, and which 
will be remembered against them. W.J.S. 


Correspondence. 





BASTIEN-LEPAGE’S JOAN OF ARC. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Smr: Your recent notice of our heliotype of 
Bastien-Lepage’s “‘Joan of Arc” refers to an 
apparent joint in the print, as if the negative 
were taken *‘in two parts,” ‘“‘as in a wood en 
graving in which the blocks have sprung.” 

Your critic has probably forgotten that the 
original picture is painted on two pieces of can- 
vas joined up and down the centre, making a 
very visible seam. 

Our print is made from a single negative only, 
but this joint in the original is necessarily indi- 
cated in our reproduction, and your critique is 
therefore a complete testimony to the fidelity of 
the heliotype.—Very respectfully, 

James R. Oscoop & Co. 

Boston, Mass., December 15, 1882. 





CELLINI AND THE CONSTABLE DE 
BOURBON. 


To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION : 





Sir: Is not the passage in your Paris corre- 
spondent’s interesting review of Plon’s ‘ Benve- 
nuto Cellini,’ published in the Nation of Dec. 14, 
relative to the death of the Constable of Bour- 
bon, likely to prove a little misleading? It is 
true, ‘‘ Cellini does not boast in his memoirs of 
having killed the Constable,” but he certainly 
means us to understand that the shot he fired 
eaused the death of the French commander. 
This is the long-established popular impression ; 
and that it is the natural deduction from Ben- 
venuto’s words would seem to be indicated by 
the fact that in the index to the Italian edition 
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of the ‘ Life’ (Milan: Carpani, 1806-11), and in 
that to the English translation by Roscoe (Lon- 
don: Bohn, 1847), we are referred to the page 
where we shall find how “ Cellini kills the Duke 
of Bourbon.” But here is Cellini’s own account 
of the matter. After relating how he went to 
the fight, accompanied by Alessandro del Bene, 
Cecchino della Casa, and another youth whom 
he does not name, he continues : 


‘*_Alessandro, much alarmed, answered : 
‘Would to God we had never come bither !’ and, 
so saying, be turned with the utmost precipi- 
taticn, in order to depart. I thereupon reproved 
him, saying, ‘Since you have brought me hither, 
I am determined to perform some manly action,’ 
and, levelling my arquebuse where I saw the 
thickest crowd of the enemy, I discharged it 
with a deliberate aim at a person who seemed to 
be lifted above the rest; but the mist prevented 
me from distinguishing whether be was on horse- 
back or on foot. Then, turning suddenly about 
to Alessandro and Cecchino, I bid them fire off 
their pieces, and showed them how to escape 
every shot of the besiegers. Having according- 
ly fired twice for the enemy’s once, I cautiously 
approached the walls, and perceived that there 
was an extraordinary confusion among the as- 
sailants, occasioned by our having shot the Duke 
of Bourbon. He was, as I understood after- 
wards, that chief personage whom I saw raised 
above the rest.” 


Roscoe translates Carpani’s note to this pas- 
sage: “‘ All historians agree that Bourbon fell 
by a musket-shot early in the assault, while, dis- 
tinguished by his white mantle, with a scaling- 
ladder in his hand, he was leading on his troops 
to the walls.”—Truly yours, Cc. C. 

New York, December 16, 1882. 





SOUTHERN HOMICIDE. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: “Rebuke a wise man and he will love 
thee” is one of the utterance of that Book by 
whose precepts large numbers of Southern people 
profess to regulate their lives. I believe there 
are many such wise men among us, who earnest- 
ly desire to see much good done by your articles 
on homicide at the South, even though the read- 
ing of these articles may cause great pain, and 
even exasperationattimes. I know that my own 
feeling at first was that I would stop my paper 
because of one of these editorials. But instead of 
acting in such a petulant and foolish way, I be- 
gan to examine into the matter, and to discuss it 
with my friends. I will give you the testimony 
of four persons who are earnestly devoted to the 
South, and all of whom are persons of intelli- 
gence. One of the four felt no inclination to 
“bristle up” at your severe strictures, but in- 
stantly acknowledged: “As far as my experience 
goes the Nation is right.” Another felt so in- 
dignant that be thought of writing you a sharp 
rebuke. But he first set his memory to work, and 
found that as far back as he could recollect he 
could recall on an average nearly a murder a 
year in his part of the country, but unfortunate- 
ly could not remember that any of these mur- 
derers had been hung. So his article was never 
sent. The other two are ministers, one of them 
a man of great wisdom and experience. Both of 
these admit that in the main you are right, and 
think that you will probably do much good in 
the end. Your recent correspondent, “ Y,” seems 
to have unwittingly sent you a strong corrobora- 
tion of your charges. 

I wish now, through your columns, to say a 
few words to a certain class of your Southern 
readers, many of whom have no doubt been ex- 
asperated without being led to a right view of the 
matter. To such I would say: The sensible 
course for us to adopt is to direct our attention 
first of all to the important point of determining 
whether the grievous indictment of the Nation 
can to any considerable extent be laid at our 





door. The animus of the writer of these articles 
has nothing to do with our duty in the case. It 
matters not whether he has written in a spirit of 
hostility to us asa people or not. The question 
for us to decide is this: Is the charge to any 
fair extent true ? Neither will it serve the pur- 
pose to say that the North is just as bad as we 
are, though perhaps in a different way. There 
is undoubtedly more Sabbath desecration North 
than South. In some of the Northern States the 
marriage-tie is dreadfully weakened beyond 
anything that we know atthe South. We can- 
not afford to be so unwise, so blind to our own 
interests, as to take shelter behind such a worth- 
less defence as this. The question still stares us 
in the face: Is the charge true ? If it is—and 
many devoted Southerners lament that it is ouly 
too true—iet us address ourselves to the task of 
correcting the evil as far as iu us lies, and then 
we shall be in a better position to he]p our bre- 
thren of the North mend their ways. Even if 
we imitate no higher example than that of a 
heathen philosopher, let us have sufficient great- 
ness of soul to say to the Nation, as Socrates said 
to an opponent: “If you convict me, I shall not 
be angry with you, but you will be enrolled as 
oue of my greatest benefactors.” 

In one thing, Mr. Editor, I believe you have 
greatly erred, and that is, your statement that 
Southern men are in the habit of carrying arms. 
I do not pretend to quote your exact words, but 
I am certain that is their purport. Several of 
your correspondents have given their emphatic 
testimony against this, but you have taken no 
notice of it, and the charge still stands. It is 
certainly against all that I know of the matter, 
and I have met with no one who did not protest 
against it as contravening all of his experience. 
How are you prepared to sustain your assertion 
that the mass of Southern men are in the habit 
of carrying arms—or whatever the precise state- 
ment was? And if you cannot establish your 
charge, your character for fair and honorable 
dealing leaves you only one thing to do. 

Yours respectfully, 
, X. Q. Z. 


Vimarnis, December 18, 1882, 





[We are not prepared to ‘‘sustain,” if this 
means prove, that all or even the majority of 
Southern men carry arms. This is something 
not susceptible of proof. That a very large 
number carry arms, we infer from the fre- 
quency with which, whenever asudden ‘ dif- 
ficulty ” occurs, both parties are found to have 
weapons ready for the fray. But the question 
whether they carry arms or not is of no 
importance to our argument, and if our 
statements be either incorrect or exagge- 
rated, it costs us nothing to withdraw them. 
We need hardly say that we have not brought 
the subject up either through hatred, malice, or 
uncharitableness. No journal at the North 
has so persistently pleaded the cause of the 
South as the Nation, and 1t did so at a time 
when it cost something to a Northern jownal 
to plead it, and when journalistic defence or 
apology was of more consequence to the 
South than it is now. There is no possible or 
probable change in the condition of the 
Union which, in our: mind, is so desirable 
as the growth of the South in wealth, popula- 
tion, and influence. We say influence, be- 
cause we acknowledge freely that there are 
traits of Southern character and manners and 
social outlook which the North would be 
much the better for adopting or imitating. 
But the South can never be an influence at the 
North or anywhere else, can never produce a 
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social type which any civilized people will 
copy or admire, as long as it tolerates the 
practice of private murder in the settlement 
of disputes. These homicides, whatever 
Southerners may think or their newspapers 
may tell them, put the South, in the eyes of 
the rest of the world, in the category of 
semi-barbarous communities, and make its su- 
perior morality in other ways count for 
nothing. As the world now is, there 1s no 
use in telling people of the piety, the honesty, 
the domestic purity, the general security of a 
region where the men when they quarrel can 
shoot each other ‘‘on sight” with impunity. 
Southern young men who wish to raise 
their country—and not alone their section— 
in the eyes of the world, even if they are 
open to no higher motive, could do no nobler 
work than associate themselves to promote 
the faithful execution of the laws, and to dis- 
countenance the brutal and barbarous practice 
of public assassination.—Ep. Nation. ] 





SENATOR HOAR’S RE-ELECTION. 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In to-day’s issue of the Evening Post I 
find the following : 

‘“‘The opposition to his [Mr. G. F. Hoar’s] 
reélection still seems to be strong and active, 
especially among the younger Republicans — 
those who have come forward since the war : 
but the grounds of objection have not yet been 
very clearly stated.” 

As one entirely sympathizing in this opposition 
to Senator Hoar, I agree that the grounds for it 
have not, as you say, been clearly set forth. At 
least, if they have been, I have not seen them. I 
think, however, they can be set forth clearly 
enough. Put in the fewest possible words, I take 
them to be simply these : The younger Republi- 
cans, to whom you refer, instinctively feel that 
Mr. Hoar does not sympathize with them, or un- 
derstand them, or interest himself in the objects 
they have in view. He is a man of a past gene- 
ration. 

Now, let me put the case in detail. Speaking 
roughly, from 1850 to 1870—a score of years—the 
political thought of this country was wholly ab- 
sorbed in questions of human rights. Economi- 
cal and administrative issues were little regard- 
ed, or regarded only as ways and means to the 
settling of things more important. There grew 
up, consequently, a whole race of public men— 
statesmen of the school of human rights. To 
this school Mr. Hoar belongs. He was educated 
in it as a youth; he has lived and had his being 
in it as a man; he now responds to its appeals, 
and to its appeals only. 

Meanwhile time passes. While the ccuntry 
year after year was practically absorbed in these 
questions of human rights, our whole adminis- 
trative machinery underwent an abnormal de- 
velopment, and economical education, from the 
political point of view, ceased. Grave abuses 
grew apace. Now, at last, intricate problems of 
finance, taxation, production, and distribution 
have presented themselves, and some one has got 
to handle them. Every younger and reflecting 
man knows that these are the pressing questions 
of the day. They are just as much the pressing 
questions of to-day as human rights were the 
pressing questions of yesterday. The years from 
1870 to 1890 are not as the years from 1850 to 
1870, 

The questions peculiar to a political period can 
only be successfully dealt with by men of that 
period who have been trained to deal with them. 
They must be interested in the questions, and 
understand them. Accordingly, our public men 
of the earlier period—though Clay and Webster 





were among them—wholly failed to deal with 
the questions which had arisen in 1850. They 
were then succeeded by the men who actually, 
as we know, aid deal with those questions. The 
objection we make to Senator Hoar now 1s, 
therefore, exactly the objection which the school 
to which Senator Hoar belongs made, and made 
justly, to men of the school anterior to 1850—the 
school in Massachusetts of Webster, Davis, Eve- 
rett, and Winthrop. They belonged to a past 
generation. 

No one questions Mr. Hoar’s ability or experi- 
ence; least of all do we question his honesty or 
singleness of purpose. The personal relations 
many of us have had with him have always been 
pleasant. We fully appreciate the peculiar in- 
fluence which seniority in the Senate will give 
him. We simply say that, notwithstanding all 
this, he is not fitted, either by the natural temper 
of his mind or by education, to deal successfully 
with the public questions now before the country. 
And in saying this we insist that we say nothing 
derogatory to Mr. Hoar. He is an able man; 
but he is no abler than Mr. Winthrop, or Mr. 
Everett, or Mr. Webster. To say that not one 
of these understood the slavery question, or 
could possibly have grappled with it success- 
fully, no matter how long they had been kept in 
the Senate, is only to repeat an acknowledged 
historical truism. The course of political events 
has simply swept by Mr. Hoar now, as it then 
swept by them. 

This is no narrow criticism. It is, for instance, 
no good ground for objection to Mr. Hoar that 
he belongs to the most extreme protectionist 
school. An intelligent protectionist—one who 
thoroughly understands his side of the subject, 
and can present it—is always formidable, and 
always to be respected. His presence now in the 
Senate is quite as essential to any wise treatment 
of the tariff as is the presence of an equal- 
ly intelligent freetrader. If anything, he is 
the more necessary man of the two. The diffi- 
culty with Mr. Hoar is that, while on this subject 
he talks freely, he does not talk upon it intelli- 
gently. What he says smacks of theshopkeeper 
avd the village politician. There is in it no 
trace of the student or thinker. Accordingly it 
fails to command the respect of any man on 
either side of the question who really under- 
stands it. Were I called upon further to explain 
what I mean, I should but have to quote those 
more recent utterances of Mr. Hoar’s at 
Washington, at Worcester, and upon the 
stump, which can be adequately met only by 
ridicule of the kind in which Dean Swift was an 
adept. So on finance. When the country 
struggled back to specie payments Mr. Hoar 
was in Congress. If he took any part at all in 
that great debate, his name is not remembered 
in connection with it. So also of the well-nigh 
incalculable fraud and outrage, the Arrears-of- 
Pensions Act. When that act was passed Mr. 
Hoar was in the Senate. It belonged to a class 
of acts which did not interest him; he was 
probably thinking at the time of the general 
and incalculable wickedness of the Democrats, 
or of the wrongs of the freedmen, or of the 
Poncas, or of the Chinese, or of the prospects 
of female suffrage, or of the Whittaker case. 
He was meditating on some aspect of human 
rights ; and so he never scrutinized a measure 
which imposed on the producers of the country 
a burden of a thousand millions, fifty millions 
of which fell to the share of Massachusetts, It 
was only an economical question. Well, we 
think that the questions of the day are econo- 
mical questions. 

This then, as I understand it, is why the 
younger generation of Massachusetts Republi- 
cans instinctively dislike to reélect Senator 
Hoar. They may not have thought the matter 








out so as to say so, but nevertheless they feel 
that what they are concerned in does not inte 
rest him, He is a vigorous relic of the past. 
With the utmost personal respect for him, they 
do not see the propriety of sending to the Senate 
a statesman of the school of human rights to 
solve questions of administration and po- 
litical economy. I[t is much the same as 
it would have been in 1851, if, in order to 
avail ourselves of his experience, recognized 
ability, and seniority, Massachusetts had sen! 
Robert C. Winthrop to the Senate which was to 
deal with the slavery problem as the question of 
the day, instead of sending the untried Charles 
Sumner. In fine, we of the opposition to Mr. 
Hoar, after long years of trial, firmly believe 
that he does not understand administrative and 
economical problems, that they do net interest 
him, that he is too old and too firmly set in bis 
lines of thought to apply himself successfully to 
them. 

Any one who will turn to Morley’s recent life 
of Richard Cobden—one of the best and most 
instructive political treatises of the day, let me 
remark in passing—any one who will turn to 
that book, will find that all through his career 
Cobden was confronted in Parliament by a set of 
men honest, able, conscientious, experienced, 
who simply could not understand what he was 
taiking about In answer to him, they kept 
repeating, over and over again, catchwords 
and cant phrases which to them were con 
clusive. They were incapable of learning by 
heart even, much iess of comprehending, the 
horn-book of political economy. To thai class, 
judging by his utterances and record, Mr. 
Hoar belongs in this country. If we return 
him to the Senate, therefcre, any unfortunate 
Richaré Cobden who may turn up there during 
the next six years will always run great risk of 
finding Massachusetts, with all ber Senator's 
experience, seniority, and acknowledged ability, 
arrayed on every issue of to~<lay in the front 
rank of unintelligent opposition. 

This we do not want to see. Consequently we 
prefer Governor Long to Mr Hoar ; not that 
Governor Long is the man we would chouse, 
but, as compared with Mr. Hoar, he belongs to 
the year 1882, as opposed to the year 1862. We 
know he can learn, and we believe he will. In 
any event, however, we are very sure that if, 
in selecting a man to deal with the questions of 
the present, any thoughtful consideration were 
given to what those questions really are, Mr. 
Hoar’s name would rarely be suggested as that 
of his own successor. If you chovse to put it so, 
Why select an old war-horse to tug at a plough / 


BOSTONIENSIS. 
New York, December 20, 1882. 


Notes. 





‘PEN AND LUTE’ isthe title of a volume of poems 
by Richard Storrs Willis, brother of the late N. 
P. Willis, announced for immediate publication 
by Thorndike Nourse, Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Joel Benton will, toward the cluse of the 
winter, publish, through M. L. Holbrook & Co., 
his essay on *‘ Emerson as a Poet,’ read jast sum- 
mer before the Concord School of Philosophy—a 
more appropriate point of view, in our judg- 
ment, than ‘‘ Emerson asa Philosopher” would 
have been. An excellent portrait of Emerson 
will be prefixed to the book, which will also con- 
tain a concordance to his poetry, and a biblio- 
graphy of the periodical articles on Emerson 
from the beginning of his career. 

Henry Holt & Co. desire us to state that 
the authorized edition of Serjeant Ballantine's 
* Reminiscences,’ which is being advertised by J, 
M. Stoddard & Co., is the’work which the for- 
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mer firm brought out under an arrangement 
with the English publishers, and of which they 
have since sold the plates to the Philadelphia 
house. 

Harper & Bros, will publish early in January 
the seventh edition of Liddell & Scott’s ‘ Greek- 
English Lexicon.’ The size of the page has been 
significantly increased in both dimensions, and 
the columns lengthened a full inch. American 
scholars have had a large and recognized share 
in the revision of this standard work. 

Mr. Elizur Wright, whose address is Box 109, 
Boston, Mass., offers to send a copy of his book, 
‘Myron Holley, and What He Did for Liberty 
and True Religion,’ to any public or circulating 
library in the State of New York, without any 
other charge than nine cents for postage enclosed 
in the application ; and any newspaper insert- 
ing this notice will be entitled to a copy of the 
book on the same terms. 

Mr. William Cushing, No. 18 Wendell Street, 
Cambridge, sends out specimen pages of bis 
‘Century of Authors—1780-1880,’ of which the 
first number is now on the eve of appearing. 
Each part will consist of eighty pages, octavo; 
and the four, or possibly five, volumes will con- 
tain each twelve parts. The scheme is unlike 
Allibone’s in making the biographical feature 
predominant, and in not meutioning in detail or 
with bibliographical literalness the works of each 
author. Tbus Jacob Abbott, who fills so large 
aspace in iibrary catalogues, is disposed of in 
thirteen lines. John Quincy Adams, on the 
other hand, to whom not a single work is here 
ascribed, has thirty lines. The dictionary will 
have its value, and even its interest, but the 
execution of it is very peculiar. 

The Interchange, an alphabetical index to sub- 
jects in current and forthcoming reviews and 
magazines, is announced to be published montbly 
by Howard Challen, No, 123 South Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia. It will have a variety of 
literary departments, including notes and queries. 

We must, by the way, add to our list of note- 
and-query periodicals the fortnightly Journal 
des Curieux; Revue des Curiosités littéraires, 
historiques, et scientifiques, published, beginning 
in 1881, at Besancon, by MM. Ferrand and Vuille- 
min. We may also add the department ‘ Notes 
and Queries” in the Chrysanthemum, a monthly 
magazine published at Yokohama, now in its 
second volume, and a very readable publication. 

A new eclectic monthly periodical is to be 
launched with the new year at Buffalo, N. Y., 
under the title of the Modern Age. Its broad 
page, with two broad columns and clear print, 
has an attractive look. At the end is original 
matter pertaining to current events, books and 
authors, art and the drama. The subscription 
price is very moderate. 

{n January the newly-established Dutch news- 
paper of this city, the Niewws en Handels Cou- 
rant, will begin a series of articles in both Dutch 
and English on the early history of New York 
and the doings of the Knickerbockers. The his- 
tory of the Reformed Dutch Church will receive 
special attention. The editor, Mr. J. Van't 
Woud, No. 3 Bowling Green, solicits such infor- 
mation as will further this object. 

About six years ago Mr. Henry C, Meyer, a 
New York merchant, became deeply interested 
in sanitary matters, and commenced the publi- 
cation of a monthly paper, which at first was 
devoted mainly to questions of plumbing and 
house drainage. As he continued to study the 
subject it grew more iuteresting, the field 
widened, and the demand for information in- 
creased, until now the Sanitary Engineer has 
become a large and flourishing weekly journal, 
covering the whole field of sanitary science, and 
recognized as a leading authority upon the sub- 

ject. Inthe number for December? Mr. Meyer for 
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the first time publicly announces his connection 
with the journal. He has now withdrawn from 
mercantile life, and proposes to devote his whole 
time and energy to his paper. Who shall say 
after this that journalism has not its fascina- 
tions? It is a good sign that he is able to say 
that while “‘he is gratifying his tastes and incli- 
nations, he is yet taking up an occupation suffi- 
ciently practica) and remunerative to place it 
beyond the limits of a merely philanthropic en- 
terprise.” We bid him welcome and wish him 
success, 

Little, Brown & Co. have issued a second edi- 
tion of Mr. R. B. Forbes’s interesting ‘ Personal 
Reminiscences,’ which was first published in 
1878, 

Miss Mary Thomas, daughter of one of the 
Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, has 
just taken the degree of Ph.D., summa cum 
laude, at the University of Zurich—a distinction 
rarely attained by male graduates, Miss Thomas 
is a graduate of Cornell, and studied three years 
at Leipzig; she took her examinations at Zurich 
because the University of Leipzig does not grant 
degrees to women. Her subject was philology, 
a particularly difficult one in Germany. 

The requisite sum for the continuation of the 
explorations at Assos was raised, and a season- 
able telegram sent to Mr. J. T. Clarke to that 
effect. 

Last June, by order of the Mexican Secretary 
of State, Lieut.-Col. Bodo von Gliimer, of the 
National Army, prepared a large wall-chart of 
statistics of the Republic, having a considerable 
permanent as well as temporary value. In the 
middle was set a topographic map, constructed 
from the best available sources by the same en- 
gineer, representing the “Heart of Anabuac [the 
central Mexican tableland] and its Railways.” 
This map has since been made available by itself, 
in a pocket folding-form (New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co.), and the authority which neces- 
sarily attaches to it will insure it a large sale, in 
view of the great railroad interests which our 
citizens now have in Mexico. The scale is four 
miles to the inch, and the area depicted is that 
adjacent to and stretching between the two rail- 
way centres of Puebla and the City of Mexico. 
The delineation is very clear, and the explana- 
tions have been turned into English. 

From the same house we have received the 
“first systematic part” of the fourth edition, re- 
vised and augmented, of Dr. Franz von Holtzen- 
dorff’s ‘Encyclopidie der Rechtswissenschatt. 
The contributors to this work, the high character 
of which is recognized the world over, are among 
the foremost jurists of Germany, mostly profes- 
sors of jurisprudence at different German Uni- 
versities. There are in this edition four new 
articles by Dr. Mandry, of the University of 
Tiibingen, Dr. von Bar, of the University of 
Géttingen, Dr. H. Schulze, of the University of 
Heidelberg, and Dr. Gneist, of the University of 
Berlin. Westermann & Co. also send us ‘Dies 
Ire : Erinnerungen eines franzisischen Officiers 
an die Tage von Sedan,’ published at Stuttgart. 
This little volume of 120 pages contains an ex- 
ceedingly spirited description by a French staff 
officer of the battle of Sedan. 


—A few children’s books may be mentioned 
here, if somewhat tardily. ‘Cradle Songs of 
Many Nations,’ by R. L. Hermann, illustrations 
by Walter Satterlee (Dodd, Mead & Cc.), is a 
book compiled on tbe correct conception that 
good melodies cannot be written to order by any 
one for a holiday book. It includes Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Irish, French, German, Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, and even Chinese, Japanese, and Zulu 
cradle songs, the original words being occasion- 
ally added in the language of the country, and 
the melodies often of considerable individuality 





and beauty. Each song has a corresponding 
colored picture on the opposite page, and the 
book is tastefully covered and enclosed in elegant 
loose covers with silk ribbons. Mr. Edward 
Greey, author of the ‘Young Americans in 
Japan’ and the ‘Wonderful City of Tokio,’ 
gives us, under the form of ‘ The Golden Lotus, 
and Other Legends of Japan’ (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), the results of his own rambles in and 
around Yedo bay. The eleven so-called legends 
are told by one who evidently enjoys a full flow 
of animal spirits and good digestion, who is cos- 
mopolitan in his tastes, and who, having looked 
at life from behind and on the stage, knows a 
good deal about the oblique side of it. He laughs 
with the Japanese rather than at them ; he is a 
keen observer, and catches every wink and no- 
tices every significant glance. No reader of the 
“‘Legend of the Dead Ass” can possibly enjoy 
the perusal more than the writer enjoys the tell- 
ing of it. Only two or three of the legends are 
new to English, but all are told with fresh points. 
The ‘Toad of Tomioka” is amusing and sad, 
that of the ‘‘God-Fox” highly illustrative of the 
native superstitions concerning that animal, 
while that of “‘Lu Wen,” the Rip Van Winkle 
of the Orient, was first told in a shorter form in 
‘The Mikado’s Empire.’ Adults will find an 
after-dinner bour well spent in chuckling over 
the pages of this book of faultless typography, 
and the young folks will learn bow the children 
of Japan think, dream, and play. There is fun 
in ‘ Troublesome Children’ (A. Williams & Co.), 
and Mr. F. G. Attwood’s hand as a comic de- 
signer has not lost its cunning ; but, after all, 
this is not a book for children. Neither a literal 
nor an imaginative mind could safely be left 
alone with it. Mr. E. E. Hale’s ‘Stories of Dis- 
covery ’(Roberts Bros.) has the qualities of the 
rest of the series to which it belongs. The five 
tales included in ‘The New Arabian Nights,’ 
translated by W. F. Kirby (Lippincott), are not 
more or less doubtfully proper for children than 
the familiar collection which they supplement, 
Mrs. Anna C. Lowell’s ‘Posies for Children’ 
(Roberts Bros.) is not new, but it is better than 
that, for it has now the approving verdict of 
many years bebind it. 


—J. Eastman Chase, Boston, sends us an art- 
ist’s proof of Mr. W. B. Closson’s wood-engraving 
after bis own painting, “Saxon.” With Mr. 
Closson’s ability with the graver the public is al- 
ready familiar, and it has lately had an oppor- 
tunity of judging somewhat of his powers asa 
designer in the new illustrated edition of Mr. 
Aldrich’s poems. The present design confirms 
the impression tbat his fancy is as delicate as his 
touch on the wood. The subject is a little maiden 
just out of bed, apparently, and standing with 
her feet nearly hidden from view in a fur rug. 
Her arms are behind her back, and she is clutch- 
ing the nether part of her one garment with an 
air of dubiety which is well expressed on her face 
—perhaps before an invitation to the bath. A 
heavy curtain forms the background. The 
blonde hair of the child is doubtless the key to 
the title of the print. In this perfectly simple 
but charming composition the drawing of the 
ear alone is felt as aslight blemish. It is a ra- 
ther unshapely ear, and it seems to us to be set 
too high on the cheek. The engraving, however, 
is masterly, and at first sight—such is the soft- 
ness and fineness of it—one would pronounce it 
either an etching or a line-engraving on steel. 
The publisher offers it not as a counterfeit of 
either, but as a codrdinate work of art, which it 
undeniably is. Like Cole’s portraits and his 
Vedder’s “Samson,” it merits framing with the 
same respect and circumstance that we accord to 
the favorite products of metal engraving. Of 
any room it would be a poetic adornment, 
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—A Western librarian writes us: 


“T was very glad to see your comments upon 
the change of librarians in Indiana and Michigan, 
and trust you will not drop the matter entirely. 
The State of Ohio has a fine library of about 
60,000 volumes, of which much could be made. 
Unfortunately, the librarian is changed every 
time a new Governor is elected. The evil has not 
been so great as might have been anticipated, be- 
cause the library has been practically in charge 
of a permanent and capable assistant. The pre- 
sent librarian has. however (properly, so far as I 
know), shown a disposition to manage things him- 
self, and I understand that there is, or has been, 
some trouble. But the next administration is 
sure to appoint a new librarian before the pre- 
sent one has fully learned the duties of his office. 
It seems to me that you will confer a great boon 
upon many of our Western States if you can 
induce them to place their libraries in charge of 
a board of trustees similar to that of New York, 
with such permanent tenure of office as to re- 
move any temptation to make political appoint- 
ments.” 


—The December number of the Magazine of 
American History contains several articles 
timely to the coming anniversary of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the place of bonor being 
given to ‘‘Plymouth Rock Restored,” by Mr. 
Herbert B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University. 
‘Plymouth before the Pilgrims,” by Mr. De 
Costa, and ‘‘ Samoset and New England Coloni- 
zation,” by Mr. Rufus King Sewell, are choice 
papers, and helpful withal to every student of 
New England history. The “reprints” in this 
number are ‘‘ Martin Pring’s Voyage,” ‘‘ Articles 
from the Church of Leyden,” ‘‘Why did the 
Pilgrims leave Holland for America?” and 
‘The Mayflower Compact.” A portrait of Cap- 
tain John Smith, copied from the one on his map 
of 1616, is an admirable piecsa of work, but, as if 
to offset it, there is a frightful representation of 
Miles Standish “from an old oil-painting found 
in a bookstore in Boston!” We receive it as a 
compliment that Mr. Adams should say ‘the 
Nation is undoubtedly right in maintaining 
that December 22 is the true Forefathers’ Day, 
in the sense that this is the day originally 
celebrated and historically consecrated by 
‘oration, sermon, song, drama, painting, and 
print.’” And he might have added, quoting 
Palfrey, that ‘the twenty-second of December 
has taken a firm hold on the local thought and 
literature, which the twenty-first will scarcely 
displace.” Following, however, the argument 
of “ various historical specialists,” he comes to 
the conclusion that the event to be commemo- 
rated was the landing made by the exploring 
party from the shallop, and not the landing “ by 
the whole body of Pilgrims from the Mayflower.” 
We hope to be pardoned by the “ historical 
specialists” if we express once more the opinion 
that the ‘‘shallop landing” was an event of no 
significance whatever except as it may be con- 
nected with a subsequent event of real import- 
ance—to wit, the landing from the Mayflower ; 
that the Old Colony Club never intended to com- 
memorate the landing of the exploring party, 
but did intend to commemorate the landing of 
their pious ancestors—men, women, and chil- 
dren—from the Mayflower ; and that the Club, 
in its first celebration of Forefathers’ Day, made 
no “‘natural mistake,” but fixed upon the tradi- 
tional day which had been established for gene- 
rations. Mr. Adams will surely not contend 
that Mr. Winslow, in delivering ‘‘ the first ora- 
tion ever spoken in memory of the landing of 
the Pilgrims,” had in mind any landing by the 
shallop explorers, when he made “‘ their wives, 
their helpless offspring,” partakers in the land- 
ing. Another claim set up by the “historical 
specialists” for the exploring party is that the 
Sunday spent on Clark’s Island was the “ First 
Christian Sabbath” observed in New England. 
To establish this claim they must first make it 
probable that the pious Pilgrims, with Elder 
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Brewster at their head, were a whole month in 
Provincetown harbor and neglected to keep the 
** Sabbath.” 


—After the Revue Critique, conducted by Pro- 
testant scholars, had done most excellent work 
for thirteen years, certain learned Catholics, 
thinking it a pity that the devil should have all 
the good music, founded the Bulletin Critique. 
Both periodicals testify to the remarkable re- 
vival in France during the last two decades of 
the so-called hautes ¢tudes—that is, of critical 
learning—a revival which, so far as it extends, 
bids fair to place France on a level with her old 
rival. Both periodicals, too, seem to be edited 
with an attempt at perfect impartiality and the 
intention of judging the works reviewed simply 
by their accuracy and ability. The Bulletin, 
however, in an occasional sneer or parenthetical 
remark, lets its polemical tendencies get the bet- 
ter of its self-restraint. As the Polybiblion 
rejoiced greatly at the amiable weakness with 
which the Positivist Littré yielded to the 
desires of his wife and saw a priest in bis last 
moments, so the Bulletin records that Paul de 
Saint-Victor died while revising the proofs of 
the second volume of ‘Les Deux Masques,: 
“presque & la taiche, en poussant ce cri d’appel— 
qui aura été entendu, espérons-le: Mon Dieu! 
mon Dieu!” And in a notice of Vaudon’s charm- 
ing ‘Avant Malherbe,’ M. Largent cannot deny 
himself a little fling at the conviction which pre- 
vails in many minds—* non pas les plus délicats, 
je le confesse”—that France was born in ‘89. Nor 
can we positively affirm that the Revue has al- 
ways maintained itself at the elevation of pure 
learning. It is rare, however, that either jour- 
nal permits itself a mystification or a joke of any 
kind. Butina late number of the Bulletin,the lead- 
ing editor, M. Duchesne, finds that Renan offers 
too great atemptation. The great Hebraist’s books 
have always been printed with lines very far 
apart, which M. Duchesne avers aroused sus- 
picions, and on applying to the recent translation 
of Ecclesiastes a certain liquor whose secret he 
had received from a monk of Mt. Athos, he was 
able to read between the lines, and recovered the 
following text: 

“J, Renan (Ernest), am the author of Koheleth. 
Metempsychosis is not an empty favle. Before 
being professor of Hebrew at the College of 
France and of epigram at the Palais Mazarin, 
before governing the Roman Empire under the 
name of Marcus Aurelius, I was a householder at 
Jerusalem. My father bad made a fortune at 
the Court of Ptolemy Philometor. He left mea 
considerable capital, which I increased by good 
investments. I lived on the King’s Garden Road 
at the end of Orphel Street—as one might say, 
on the Champs-Elysées of Jerusalem. From the 
terraces of my villa every morning I could see 
the altar of the Temple smoke; pilgrims covered 
with dust, beggars from the suburbs, fierce- 
eyed zealots, cavalcades of the Court of King 

yrean met my eyes; sometimes I let them 
wander further off, to the tombs in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. All these sights and the expe- 
riences of a life somewhat long engendered in me 
a sort of melancholy scepticism; weary of the 
burden of wy thoughts, I intrusted them to a roll 
of parchment, which was found long after my 
death in the corner of some writing-desk. A 
complaisant rabbi, rather short-sighted. de- 
clared the book inspired, and put it in the Bible, 
adding a decorous postscript to silence the scrupu- 
lous. God has permitted that I should revisit 
the earth, under the guise of a Hebrew scholar, to 
study this curious phenomenon of inspiration, and 
to convince myself over again, by the good for- 
tune that has fallen to my grumbiings, that al/ 
is vanity.” 

—The reader will see that this reproduces the 
substance of Renan’s preface, in which he main- 
tains that the author, such as he is described 
above, lived in the second century B. Cc. ; that he 
was not an atheist or even an irreligious person; 
that his book was translated into Greek by 
Aquila or one of his disciples about 130 4. D., 
not long after it had been inserted in the Hebrew 
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Bible. 


Evidently none of M. Duchesne’s staif is 
competent to pick flaws in the work of the Jew 

Emperor-Professor, for he is content with his 
raillery, and, after praising the style of the pre 
face, with asking the Lord why it is that those 
who think so badly write so well; to which the 
Lord answers, “ Be not troubled, my child, since 
you have read Ecciesiastes and know that except 
the fear of the Lord all is vanity, even style, philo 
logy, rhetoric, and the Academy "—which, afte: 
all, we fear M. Duchesne finds rather cold com 

fort. 


—A little more than a year ago M. Octave 
Uzanne put forth the first of a series of volumes 
on ‘Feminine Adorpments,’ to include the fan, 
the glove, the slipper, the muff, the parasol, ete. 
The first volume was devoted to the fan, the sec 
ond, which has just appeared, groups together 
the parasol, the glove, and the mutf, and it is to 
be the last of the series. In a touching preface 
M. Uzanne deplores his inability to play second 
fiddle to the illustrator, and it must be confessed 
that it was a Procrustean bed which M, Avril, 
the artist, and M. Quantin, the publisher, had 
prepared for the author. Like ‘ L’l-ventail’ of 
last year, the present volume on * L’Ombrelle, le 
Gant, le Manechon’ (New York: J. W. Bouton) 
has a heliogravure printed in colors on every 
other page, or, rather, there are a pair of helio 
gravures on every other pair of pages, and the 
writer was forced to bend and clip and fit his 
prose into the spaces left vacant by the artist 
It results that M. Uzanne’s prose is indeed of 
quite secondary account when compared with 
M. P. Avril’s designs. On 
elaborate compositions printed in appropriate 
and changing colors, and sketching by example 
the history of the object treated. We have the 
Three Graces shielding themselves with a parasol 
from the rays of Apollo's chariot. This is print 
ed in a rich umber, end leaves room in the centre 
of the page for a few lives of M. Uzanne’s lively 
writing. We have Heliogabalus drawn in a 
chariot by nude female slaves, and protected 
from the sun by an wimbellifera. We have 
Robinson Crusoe with bis umbrella of skins; Ja 
panese jugglers with their paper parasols; Léan 
Gre and Isabelle, & la Watteau, with a sunshade 
at the feet of the fair lady; a night scene in 
camp, showing a Napoleonic general reading a 
despatch by the light of a lantern while sheltered 
from the storm by a huge umbrella; a street 
scene in Paris on a rainy day. All these and 
many more decorate the page, and often com 
pletely surround the islet of prose in the centre. 
Next to the charm and beauty of the drawing is 
the extraordinary variety and propriety of the 
artist’s style. A scene from Pompeii is done in 
the Flaxman manner; a picture of eighteenth 
century life is drawn as though it were an en- 
graving after Moreau or Eisen; a Japanese 
sketch attempts the simplicity and naiveté of the 
Japanese artists; and the young girl with a muff 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds reappears in bistre quite 
in the manner of Bartolozzi. Altogether, the 
book is one of the most beautitul we have ever 
seen. The typography is excellent, as becomes M. 
Quantin; the plate-printing only a little less ex 
cellent. It is greatly to be regretted that M. 
Uzanne has seen fit to give up so promising a 
series, and that the artistic conditious of the two 
volumes already issued have absolutely limited 
the number which has been printed. 


half the pages are 


—The Siamese twins are outdone. They bad 
only begun to be united in comparison with a 
new prodigy, now or lately on exhibition at Ge 
neva, They had separate bodies; the new won 
der has only separate heads. They could not 
walk away from one another; it is difficult to see 
how their successor, or shall we say successors. 





can walk at all; for each head has its own ideas 
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and one leg, the other head being sole director of 
the other leg. Any one who has observed a baby 
learving to walk knows how hard it is for him to 
coordinate the motions of all his muscles so as to 
keep his balance and make progress. How much 
harder the problem to codrdinate not only one’s 
own muscles, but somebody else’s. The baby, 
too, is doing what bis forefathers have done be- 
fore him for thousands of years, and has all the 
advantages of inherited habit; but the Swiss 
child (he is tive years old) bas struck out a new 
path, in which the past gives bim no assistance. 
Some curious speculations arise in regard to his 
future life. The Siamese twins lived to a good 
old age. It is not unreasonable, then, to expect 
that the Genevan twins will outlive the century. 
The Siamese in due time married and became 
fathers of a family, though it was always a won- 
der how either could have found a lady coura- 
geous enough to say Yes in the presence of a 
third party. How will the Swiss twivs manage? 
There is only one of them, and yet he is two. 
The heads think, and will, and speak separately. 
But the head is not supposed to fall in love; that 
is the function of the heart, and there is only one 
heart in the case. That will fall in love with 
some young lady. She may have defects. Sup- 
pose one head—more clear-headed than the other 
head—sees them. Will it yield to the prompt- 
ings of its heart? and if it resists, then what will 
the other head do? And if finally they agree 
and pop the question, will both heads do it at 
once, or successively; or will they take it in al- 
ternate sevtences? And if she marries them both 
will it be bigamy? The wife owes obedience to 
her husband, but if one head permits and the other 
denies, if one commands and the other counter- 
mands, which shall she listen to? No woman can 
serve two masters, for either she will hate the one 
and love the other, or else she will hold to the one 
and despise the other. It would be very incon- 
venient to love one side of one’s husband and 
hate the other side. And how miserable she 
might be if she had any desire to have the last 
word—that is, if the two heads combined against 
her. But perhaps she would “by dividiug rule.” 
The mind wearies of such a succession of puz- 
zling questions, For our own part we think the 
whole story isa myth. As is well known, Swit- 
zerland has no language of its own, but the can- 
tons on the French side speak French, and those 
on the German side speak German, and the wait- 
ers at the hotels speak English. Perhaps the 
twin is an allegorical representation of this du- 
plication of language, which has at last mate- 
rialized itself as the beliefs of the early Arvans 
about the sun and the moon are said to have 
been incarnated in the gods and goddesses of the 
Indo-European pantheon. Our conjecture is, we 
admit, a little incomprehensible, but not more so 
than much comparative mythology that we have 
read. 
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THE MERV OASIS. 


The Merv Oasis. Travels and Adventures East 
of the Caspian, during the Years 1879-80-81, 
including Five Months’ Residence among the 
Tekkes of Merv. By Edmond O’Donovan. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. ; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1882. 


THE troubles in European Turkey which culmi- 
nated in the Russo-Turkish war began, it will be 
remembered, in the form of an insurrection in 
Herzegovina. A lady of the London fashionable 
world, hearing the words ‘the Herzegovina” 
constantly repeated in conversation, had her cu- 
riosity stimulated, and was overheard to inquire, 
‘“‘Who is the Herzegovina?” To most of our 
readers it is not improbable that ‘“‘the Merv 
Oasis” will be almost as completely a blank as 
was ‘“‘the Herzegovina” to the heroine of the 
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foregoing anecdote. Nor will they in this respect 
compare unfavorably with the majority of Eng- 
lish ladies and gentlemen. Whenever the British 
public is afflicted with its periodical visitations 
ot Russophobia, the cause will generally be 
found to be that some “expert” in Central 
Asian geograpby has announced the startling 
fact that the Russians are advancing in the 
direction of Merv. The British public does not 
know where Merv is—is certainly dubious whe- 
ther it be a country or a large city; but the Rus- 
sophobist ‘“‘expert” has diligently taught it to 
believe that when once this mysterious geogra- 
phical expression is included in the Asiatic 
dominions of Russia, the British Empire in India 
is as good as overthrown. It is this singular 
state of mind to which the Duke of Argyll has 
given the designation of ‘‘ Mervousness”; and 
the wrath of Achilles was not nearly so mis- 
chievous to the Greeks before Troy as this same 
‘* Mervousness ” has been to the English in India. 
In the absence of more definite geographical in- 
formation, it appears probable that the better- 
educated portion of the British public derived 
such knowledge of Merv as they were possessed 
of from Tom Moore’s “ Veiled Prophet of Kho- 
rassap.” The scene of thisis laid in Merv, or in 
“ Merou,” as it was formerly called, and there is 
a couplet which describes the place thus : 


“ And, fairest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Amid Merou’s bright palaces and groves.” 


It is these “bright palaces and groves” which 
have caused the British public to fall an easy 
victim to Russophobia whenever an “ expert” 
declared that the independence of Merv was in 
danger. They pictured the Russians as coming 
into possession of a magnificent and stately city, 
from which, as a secure basis, they would pre- 
pare and work out their nefarious projects upon 
British India. Mr. O’Donovan is the first Eng- 
lishman—we think the first European—who has 
penetrated to the heart of the Merv Oasis, and 
removed the veil which caused Merv to be such 
a source of terror to the imagination of the 
British public. The result is that the Russopho- 
bist *‘ expert ” finds himself in the melancholy po- 
sition of a magician suddenly deprived of his in- 
cantations and his wand of power. Hehas become 
as helpless as Samson when shorn of his locks. 
The British public have learned, to their great 
relief, that there are no “bright palaces and 
groves” to be found at Merv—nothing, indeed, 
but a predatory horde of Turcomans. 

Mr. Edmond O'Donovan, as special corre- 
spondent of the London Daily News, had been 
sent by that journal to accompany the Russian 
expedition which was assembling in 1879 on the 
eastern shore of the Caspian to attack Geok 
Tepe, the stronghold of the Akhal Tekkes. 
General Lazareff was then the commanding 
officer of the expedition, and Mr. O’Donovan 
was received into the Russian camp as his friend 
and guest. Before, however, the expedition 
was ready to start, Lazareff died, and his suc- 
cessor, General Tergukasoff, under instructions 
from the Government at St. Petersburgh, re- 
fused to allow Mr. O'Donovan to accompany 
the Russian column. After some months of 
fruitless endeavor to bring about a change in 
this decision, Mr. O’Donovan formed the adven- 
turous determination to penetrate alone and 
unattended—a solitary Englishman—to the capi- 
tal of the Tekke Turcomans ; and very strange 
indeed were his adventures when he got to 
Merv. He reached that place at a moment 
when the Turcomans were in a state of great 
fear and excitement. As he crossed the desert 
which lies between Meshed and Merv, he wit- 
nessed from an eminence Skobeleff’s final as- 
sault upon the fortress of Geok Tepe. He was 
attended by two servants and an escort of six 
or seven Derguez troopers. 
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“Early on the 24th [(January],” writes Mr. 
O’Donovan, ‘‘ we ascended the top of the Mar- 
kov mountain, which towers some 6,000 feet 
over the Tekke plain and is not twelve miles from 
Geok Tepe. With my double field-glass I could 
easily make out the lines of the Turcoman fort- 
ress and the general position of its besiegers, but 
I was too far off to be able to make note of de- 
tails. I could plainly see, by the smoke of the 
guns and the movements of the combatants, that 
the attack had begun in earnest, and | watched 
its result with intense anxiety. The Russian as- 
sault was directed against the southerly wall of 
the fortifications, and, after what was apparent- 
ly a desperate conflict there, it was evident that 

y had forced their way. A crowd of horse- 
men began to ride in confusion from the other 
side of the town, and spread in flight over the 
plain. Immediately afterward, a mass of fugi- 
tives of every class showed that the town was 
being abandoned by its inhabitants. The Tur- 
coman fortress had fallen, and all was over with 
the Akhal Tekkes.” 


Three days later O’Donovan was in Merv. 
General Skobeleff bad pushed forward with his 
accustomed energy after the fall of Geok Tepe, 
and the Russian troops had taken possession of 
Askabad on the border of the desert which sur- 
rounds the Merv Oasis. A portion of the force 
had advanced still nearer the Turcoman capi- 
tal, and parties of cavalry were scouring the 
country in every direction. When Mr. O’Dono- 
van reached Merv he found the chiefs and the 
Tekkes generally in hourly expectation of the 
Russian advance, and laboring hard at a huge 
fortification which, they fondly hoped, would 
bar the further progress of the enemy. This 
fortification, according to Mr. O’Donovan, was 
constructed in so unscientific a fashion that it 
could not have resisted the action of artillery 
for a couple of hours, and the Tekkes’ notions of 
the preparations necessary for fighting a success- 
ful battle against the Russians were in other 
respects as primitive as they could well be. The 
Tekkes were in possession of twenty-eight pieces 
of ordnance of different calibres which they had 
captured, some twenty years previously, from 
the Persians, but these were without carriages. 


‘*T said that in view of the possible arrival of 
the Russians I wondered that some pains had not 
been taken to mount these disabled pieces. ‘Oh !’ 
said the Khan, ‘there are plenty of people who 
could do that in a couple of weeks. There is 
abundance of wood growing in the gardens. 
Most of the iron work is on the spot; and I 
know where the tire of one wheel is—it fell off 
as we were bringing the gun across the river.” 
This was all highly satisfactory to the general 
audience ; but 1 knew that in the whole of the 
Merv tree plantations not a trunk of more than 
eight inches in diameter was to be found. I 
asked whether any considerable quantity of pro- 
jectiles was on hand. Thereupon the chiefs told 
me of several traders in the bazaar who had 
many, which they used as weights when selling 
corn. ‘ Besides,’ he said, ‘the Persians fired a 
great deal ; and the old men who were lookin 
on could easily point out where the shot feil, an 
we could dig them up when required.’ aa 
Asregards the gunpowder, there were Ali Baba, 
and Hussein, aud Hodja Kouli, andseveral others 
who knew what it was composed of; and be- 
sides, there was every reason to believe that the 
Emir of Bokhara would not be backward in 
affording facilities for a supply if he got a good 
‘present.’ . . . The Kban further naivel 
remarked that he hoped I should be of no small 
assistancé in remounting the guns and founding 
the necessary projectiles. The fact was 
that among these more easterly Turcomans, who 
had never known the contact of stern mechani- 
cal drill, each man thought that, armed with his 
curved brittle sabre, bis antiquated cumbrous 
muzzle-loader with its forked rest, the half- 
— of bad gunpowder he bought the last time 

e@ was in Meshed or Herat, and the bullets he 
founded from the material dug up on the battle- 
fields of bis ancestors, he was amply provided 
with a]l the necessaries of war.” 


These barbarians, on Mr. O’Donovan’s arrival 
among them, were at first uncertain whether 
they should put him to death asa Russian agent 
or exalt him to bigh honor as an emissary from 
the British Government sent to protect them 
from the wrath of the Russians. Their cencep- 
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tion, by the way, of the British Government 
was a highly singular one. Of Great Britain 
itself they had never heard, and stared in blank 
and silent incredulity when Mr. O’Donovan in- 
dicated the relative situations of England and 
Great Britain. The British Government, ac- 
cording to the philosophy of the Turcomans, was 
to be found in India, and was otherwise known 
as “the Koompani.” For’some time Mr. 
O’Donovan’s fate trembled in the balance, but 
ultimately the Mervli elders decided that he was 
an important functionary of ‘“ the Koompani” ; 
and that, being such, they could not act more 
wisely than by making him a ruleramong them. 
Asaresult of this decision, Mr. O'Donovan be- 
came the leading member of a triumvirate which 
constituted the Government of Merv. An acci- 
dent may be said to have endowed him with the 
prestige which caused him to be raised to this 
‘bad eminence.” Just after the capture of 
Geok Tepe, the Emperor Alexander was assassi- 
nated, and his successor, the present Czar, lost 
no time in sending orders to General Skobeleff 
which ferbade the Russians to advance beyond 
Askabad, and so, for the moment, preserved the 
independence of Merv. This unexpected reprieve 
the people of Merv attributed to the presence of 
Mr. O'Donovan among them, and confirmed 
them in their impression that he was a British 
officer of great power and importance. It was 
in vain that he protested that he was notbing of 
the kind. The chiefs and the people of Merv 
were of opinion that it mattered little what he 
was, if only they resolutely regarded him asa 
duly accredited representative sent among them 
by ‘“‘the Koompani.” This belief was so far of 
advantage to Mr. O’Donovan that during the 
five months of his residence in Merv his life was 
in no danger, but no one can read the narrative 
of his stay without feeling that it must have 
needed a frame of iron to have survived the 
awful, immeasurable ennui of life in Merv. 
That Mr. O’Donovan’s sufferings were suffi- 
ciently acute is evident from the entries in his 
diary : 

‘“*These Merv Turcomans,” he writes, ‘‘ seem 
to have nothing to do but loafing about all day 
from hut to hut to see if they cannot surprise 
some eatables. They gorge themselves to excess 
on every possible occasion with greasy food, and 
are continually ill from indigestion. They 
throng my house, partly to satisfy their curio- 
sity by staring at me, and partly to devour the 
greater portion of any food I may have prepared 
for my own use. . . . Itis of no use saying 
that what you are eating is pig, for they eat pi 
readily. . .« No one who has not suffere 
as I have among the Merv Turcomans, by being 
constantly intruded upon and persecuted im 
every way by their abominable presence, could 
appreciate the exquisite luxury of being left in 
quiet solitude.” 


And in another place : 


‘Relay after relay of these vile beasts of Tur- 
comans render life insupportable during the day 
and night too. One would think they imagined 
I derived intense pleasure from their uncouth, 
unfeeling, treacherous presences. The constancy 
of their intrusion passesall belief. . . . They 
are like the pestilent flies who vie with them 
to render life miserable.” 


Of these delightful savages, it may be truly 
affirmed that manners they have none, and their 
customs are beastly. Their most marked cha- 
racteristic is their enormous appetites. These 
appear to be literally insatiable. A Turcoman, 
being a sordid wretch, never appears to treat 
himself to a ‘“‘good square meal” when the 
thing has to be done at bis own expense. But 
the custom of the country enjoins hospitality to 
the passing traveller, und politeness requires 
that a traveller thus entertained should exhibit 
his gratitude by eating prodigious quantities of 
the viands set before him. The appetite of the 
Tekke Turcoman has, so to speak, adapted itself 








in the most admirable manner to this peculiar 
environment. He wanders over the country, 
traveller-wise, seeking what he may devour. 
And no matter, according to Mr. O’Donovan, 
what quantity of melted mutton-fat he may 
have swallowed at one entertainer’s house, he is 
always ready, at the shortest notice, to attack a 
second or a third banquet of the same inviting 
fare with undiminished zest and alacrity. This 
énormous consumption of wutton-fat causes 
nearly every Merv Turcoman to suffer from in- 
digestion and a disordered liver, but neither 
penalty has any effect in moderating his glut- 
tony. The Turcomans appear to have enjoyed 
a fine time of it so long as their English Triumvir 
lived among them. Large uninvited parties as- 
sembled at his house, with rigorous punctuality, 
every morning, and stayed the whole day, for 
the purpose of partaking of his hospitality. The 
only device by which the English Triumvir 
could baulk and disappoint his tormentors was 
by himself abstaining from food for the whole 
day, and this, clearly, was a manceuvre which 
Mr. O’Donovan could practise only very rarely. 

For the rest, a more indolent, useless savage 
than the Tekke Turcoman, as depicted in Mr. 
O’Donovan’s book, it is impossible to imagine. 
The desert which surrounds the Merv Oasis is 
not a desert planted there by the hand of na- 
ture ; on the contrary, the soil is rich, and the 
surface of the plain is covered with the remains 
of countless cities and villages which now stand 
desolate and unpeopled. It is the Turcoman 
who has converted a flourishing country into a 
silent and solitary desert. His noble soul revolts 
from honest labor, and therefore he passes his 
life in making raids upon his neighbors, pillaging 
their property and carrying them off as slaves. 
The Yamud Turcomans, who have now for a 
considerable time been the subjects of Russia, 
are in consequence being swiftly humanized. 
The wilder spirits among them, who cannot give 
up their old predatory habits, the Russian Gov- 
ernment segregates from their tribes, and sends 
for three or four years to reside in the most 
civilized part of Russia. The transformation 
worked by this process is often astonishing. At 
Krasnavodsk Mr. O'Donovan made the acquaint- 
ance of one of these converted Turcomans. He 
bad been a renowned pirate of the Caspian litto 
ral, and bis name carried terror with it. 

“At the time of which I now speak he was 
one of the principal commissariat contractors 
for the Russian camp; and to see him now, with 
his long robe of blue broadcloth, his coffee-col- 
ored trousers of European cut ; his European 
shoes, showing immaculately white stockings ; 
his black fur shako, a trifle less gigantic than 
those vf his compatriots ; and his well-cut face 
of grave though kindly expression—few would 
dream of what his antecedents had been.” 

Mr. O’Donovan’s travels fill two volumes, the 
formidable size of which is likely to deter read- 
ers ; but it is only as measured by weight avoir- 
dupois that they can be counted heavy. They 
are very pleasant and easy reading, and the 
picture which they give of the Russian establish- 
ments on the Caspian and the internal state of 
Persia will be found deeply interesting by any 
one interested in the future of that part of Asia. 
Nor is it possible to read without hearty admira- 
tion of the courage, the tact, and the aplomb 
with which Mr. O'Donovan surmounted the 
many difficulties of his extraordinary position 
at Merv. 
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deal of information, about a number of French 

criminals, impostors, and adventurers, not gene 
rally accessible to English and American readers. 

The most familiar figure in the book is that of 

Cartouche; but the story of Mandrin’s life is more 

valuable, as being less affected by legend. French 

criminal trials are not as entertaining in them 
selves as American or English causes ecicbres, 
because the case is usually so thoroughly pre 
pared by the police iu France, and the judge is 
so much on the side of the prosecution, that the 
prisoner is not often able to make a good fight, 
whereas the struggle for life or hiberty, with its 
varying chances on one side or the other, is what 
makes a trial really interesting. 
ranged matters so that, except in a very clear 
case, the game between the prosecution and the 
prisoner is as nearly even as can be, unless, in 
deed, it may be said that we bave handicapped 
the Government slightly. At any rate, we bave 
made a criminal trial a remarkably fine specimen 
of manly Anglo-Naxon sport, and its develop- 
ment in the last three centuries from the crude 
form in which it was practised by our fore- 
fathers is one of the strongest proofs of our 
strong love of fair play, if not of justice. Such 

a case as that of Martin Guerre may recall to 

many readers the Tichborne case, but, as a rule, 

a French impostor receives so little encourage 

ment from the law that he isnot given a really 

fair start. 

The papers embraced in *‘ Humorous Phases of 
the Law’ were originally published in the Albany 
Law Journal, and since the appearance of the 
first edition many additions bave been made, 
Although Mr. Browne's object is professedly to 
amuse, there is a great deal of valuable law in 
his book, and some of it is collected under heads 
which are not to be found in the digests. For 
instance, “Practical Tests in Evidence” is a sub- 
ject which is always coming up in the trial of 
cases, and on which it is hard to find authorities. 
There seem to be a great many popular delusions 
or fallacies on this subject. We have recently 
seen a judge severely criticised in the press for 
compelling a witness to remove a veil, and bis 
act referred to as if it were a case of mere wil- 
fultyranny. Yet this pomt bas been considered 
by courts of last resort, and it seems clear that a 
prisoner bas no right to conceal her face, for her 
behavior when confronte? with the witnesses 
against her is a part of the evidence in the case, 
and this must not be cut off from the jury by 
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any act of the prisoner’s. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, tests are a matter of discretion with 
the Court, though if a test be proposed which 
would be conclusive one way or the other, a re- 
fusal by the Court to allow it ought to be ground 
for a new trial. One of the most recent cases on 
this subject is that of State v. Linkbaw, in North 
Carolina, in which, in an indictment for disturb- 
ing a religious meeting by bad singing, the ques- 
tion arose whether one of the witnesses should 
give animitation of the singing of the defendant. 
Such an exhibition in other latitudes would 
probably not be allowed, both on the ground 
that it would tend to rob the trial of its gravity, 
and also as being rather untrustworthy evidence. 
A remarkable collection of cases is given in the 
chapter on “de minimis,” illustrating the prac- 
tice of the courts in applying the rule that a 
variance in a name is not material, provided the 
sound is the same. The courts have evolved some 
very remarkable acoustic conclusions on this 
point. Thus the Supreme Court of Missouri have 
declared that Mathews and Mathers are idem 
sonans; the Supreme Court of Minnesota think 
there is no difference in sound between Fourai 
and Forrest; and the Supreme Court of Nevada 
have declared May and Mayberry to sound the 
same. Yet so keen are the ears of the Colorado 
bench that the judges there distinguished a diffe- 
rence between Fitz Patrick and Fitzpatrick ; the 
Supreme Court of Ilinois between Amann and 
Ammon; while, curiously enough, a Canadian 
court, whether from want of familiarity with 
Shakespere, or from too thorough an acquaint- 
ance with the French language, could not make 
out any identity between Jacques and Jakes. 

In ‘The Geneva Award Acts’ Mr. Hackett has 
made an extremely useful compilation from ma- 
terials beyond the reach of the profession at 
large. His work is more than a compendium, 
for his long familiarity with the practice under 
the Geneva Award Acts has enabled him to 
throw out some original suggestions which will 
be ot much value to practitioners under the 
statute of 1882 reéstablishing the Court. He also 
publishes, in an appendix, a letter from Mr. W. 
A. Richardson, explaining the ingenious manner 
in which the Government received the $15,500,000 
paic by Great Britain under the Geneva Award 
without deranging the money-markets, and with- 
out expense. The records of the old court fill 
very nearly sixty volumes, and its decisions were 
collected in the shape of an official report to Sec- 
retary Fish, by Mr. Jobn Davis, now First As- 
sistant Secretary of State. Taking the act of 
1882 as a basis, Mr. Hackett has appended to each 
section the corresponding section of the act of 
1874, and all the decisions of the Court are to be 
found under some one of these. The opinion of 
the Court in the case of the Winged Racer, 
which settles the general rule of loss of ship, car- 
go, and freight, is givenin full, Under the new 
act the Court will have to determine whether any 
claims are recoverable, except for damage caused 
by “exculpated cruisers” and war risks. Mr. 
Hackett thinks that the Court will have jurisdic” 
tion of all claims for “direct” damage (loss of 
ship and cargo) which may have been dismissed 
by the old court for want of prosecution, or be- 
cause they were not presented in time, or for any 
other defect not going to the merits of the claim 
itself. The volume has been prepared with great 
care and a full knowledge of the subject, and will 
be found of value not merely by lawyers practis- 
ing before the new Court of Commissioners, but 
by ail who are interested in the examination of 
questions connected with marine losses and torts. 

Mr. Pomeroy, in his ‘ Treatise on Equity Ju- 
risprudence,’ has attempted, as he says, “to fur- 
nish to the legal profession a treatise which 
should deal with the equity jurisdiction and ju- 
risprudence as they now are throughout the 





United States, with their statutory modifications 
and limitations, and under their different types 
and forms in various groups of States.” The two 
volumes which have thus far appeared show that 
he has spared no pains to make the book tho- 
rough. He has adopted a novel system of classi- 
fication, in which he separates equity into two 
grand divisions: the primary rights, duties, 
estates, and interests which it creates, and the 
remedial rights and duties enforced by the 
various remedies which it confers. The reason 
for the division is, that equitable remedies cover 
a much broader field than primary equitable 
rights and interests. 

“The remedies administered by equity are 
not confined to cases in which equitable pri- 
mary rights have been vieleted; they are not 
restricted to the single purpose of maintain- 
ing equitable estates and interests. As has 
already been stated in a preceding section, 
the peculiar reliefs of equity are given, under 
certain well-established conditions of fact, for the 
violation of legal primary rights and for the protec- 
tion and support of legal estates and interests. In 
other words, while every equitable right and in- 
terest is enforced and preserved by an appropri- 
ate equitable remedy, the remedial] jurisdiction 
of equity extends beyond these somewhat narrow 
limits, and embraces many classes of legal rights 
and interests for the violation of which, under the 
—r circumstances, the law gives no adequate 

ahief, 

So far as we have examined the manner in 
which Mr. Pomeroy has executed his task, we 
bave found it well done, and the work, when 
completed, ought to prove of great value both 
to courts and lawyers. The author, who is al- 
ready well known to the profession by several 
other law books, has a clear style and consider- 
able power of analysis. The book is one of such 
scope that our space forbids us to attempt to 
criticise it in detail. We shall content ourselves 
with calling attention to one or two points con- 
nected with the development of the system of 
equity which, at least in this country, have not 
attracted the notice they deserve and, in fact, 
require. 

The origin of equity as a branch of jurispru- 
dence is now so fully made out that there is no 
room for dispute about it. It grew up in Eng- 
land very much as it grew up in Rome in the 
pretorian courts. There was a jus civile in 
Rome, as there was a common law in England, 
which had its inflexible rules and its fixed forms 
of action. The prwtor’s equitas was introduced 
to modify this, just as the Chancellor’s modified 
the common law in England. The pretor ap- 
plied the jus gentium and the jus naturale, as 
the Chancellor afterward applied the arbitrium 
boni viri, or rules derived from his conscience. 
So far the development in the two cases seems 
parallel. But there is one radical difference be- 
tween the growth of equity in England and of 
equitas in Rome, and that is, that while in Rome 
it was a growth of the same courts which were 
the sources of strict law, in England it was intro- 
duced by a separate tribunal, between which and 
the common lawyers and judges there existed 
from the earliest times the bitterest hostility. 
Mr. Pomeroy mentions this hostility as one of the 
causes of the want of uniformity in the develop- 
ment of English law; but whether it be regarded 
as a cause of the problem to be explained, or the 
problem itself, the solution is by no means ready 
to our hands. The fact that the common law was 
in part feudal, and that there was an antagonism 
between the Crown and the Roman See, may 
have had sometbing to do with it, but a fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Pomeroy in bis preface seems toshow 
that it goes deeper than this, and that for some 
reason there is an eternal and irresistible conflict— 


a sort of struggle for existence—in our system be- 


tween equity and law, such as never manifested 
itself at Rome at all. After a lapse of cen- 
turies, and after it has come to be understood 





that law cannot exist without equity, the legis- 
lature both in England and in half the American 
States has swept away the distinction between 
the two systems. The design of this legislation 
was, of course, to give the suitor the benefit of 
either system in any court in which he chose to 
enforce his rights, and to save him from the dan- 
ger of being denied redress because he had select- 
ed the wrong fofum. By this means the fusion 
of law and equity was assumed to have been 
made complete. Aad now what has been the re- 
sult? We give it in Mr. Pomeroy’s own words: 

“Every careful observer must admit that in all 
the States which have adopted the reformed pro- 
cedure, there has been, to a greater or less de- 
gree, a weakening, decrease, or disregard of equi- 
table — in the administration of justice. 
I would not be misunderstood. There has not, of 
course, been any conscious intentional abroga- 
tion or rejection of equity on the part of the 
courts. The tendency, however, has plainly and 
steadily been toward the giving an undue promi- 
nence and superiority to purely legal rules, and 
the ignoring, forgetting, or suppression of equi- 
table notions. The correctness of this conclusion 
cannot be questioned nor doubted; the consent- 
ing testimony of able lawyers who have practised 
under both systems corroborates it; and no one 
cen study the current series of State reports with- 
out perceiving and acknowledging its truth. In 
shprt, the principles, doctrines, and rules of 
equity are certainly disappearing from the muni- 
cipal law of a large number of the States, and 
this deterioration will go on until it is checked 
either by a legislative enactment, or by a gene- 
ral revival of the study of equity throughout 
the ranks of the legal profession.” 

This tendency has been legislated against in 
England, and also in this country in Connecti- 
cut, by providing that whenever there is a con- 
flict between the rules of equity and law, with 
reference to the same matter, “the rules of equity 
shall prevail.” This curious modern evidence of 
the inherent antagonism between the two sys- 
tems is interesting, however, and raises a ques- 
tion to which there is as yet no answer. 

Mr. Heard’s little hand-book, ‘A Concise Trea- 
tise on the Principles of Equity Pleading,’ is an 
elementary treatise intended for the use of stu- 
dents and of “young and inexperienced plead- 
ers.” Students will find it of considerable value. 
It deals with a complicated and abstruse sub- 
ject in a simple and intelligible way. Young 
and inexperienced pleaders may also find it of 
use in removing misconceptions, and in giving 
some of that elementary knowledge of which the 
more learned books are sometimes devoid, but, 
of course, it does not take the place, even for 
them, of such a work as Story’s ‘ Equity Plead- 
ings.’ 

Mr. Robinson is so learned a lawyer and so in- 
dustrious a writer that his want of system and 
order is greatly to be lamented. His ‘ History of 
Chancery ’ is a mine of information gathered from 
all quarters on the subjects to which it relates, 
which are very numerous. The account of 
“ other institutions” which he undertakes to give, 
enables him to draw at will upon any part of the 
institutional history of England, and a very 
large proportion of the contents of his book has 
as little to do with chancery as Julius Ceesar had. 
The narrative is accordingly confused, and really 
needs editing to make it useful. 

Mr. Wallace’s book is a classic, and likely to 
remain so for a longtime. It embodies all the 
criticisms of value that have ever appeared 
with regard,to the old reports, and in using many 
of these this body of criticism has to be frequent- 
ly consulted by judges and lawyers. It is a pity 
that the work has not been brought down to the 
most recent times. Since law reporting became 
a business, as it has in England and this country, 
the regular series of reports are issued by au- 


thority, the judges’ opinions being published in 


_full. As to these there is no room for a difference 


of opinion with regard to the correctness of the 
report. Of the rest of the report, the summary 
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of facts or pleadings, the arguments of counsel, 
and the “head note,” a very different story 
might be told. These, at least in the United 
States, are often inaccurate and slovenly, and 
sometimes, indeed, so badly done as to make the 
whole case almost unintelligible. This is the more 
inexcusable as the art of reporting is not a diffi- 
cult one to master, and the modern system of 
official reports ought to be a guarantee of accu- 
racy and fulness. The old reporters erred from 
the very fact that they had little or no responsi- 
bility of any kind. The market was a perfectly 
open one, in which judges and lawyers and book- 
sellers competed with one another without any 
restraints imposed by law. Now we have hedged 
in the business, which has grown to enormous 
proportions, with every sort of safeguard, and 
yet we are very far from perfection. In this 
State, for instance, no practising lawyer is satis- 
fied with the condition of the reports. An at- 
tempt was made a few years ago to introduce 
the modern English system of having the work 
done by a grand central board, which should un- 
dertake it as a whole, instead of having it, as at 
present, divided among several reporters, all of 
whom act independently of each other ; but the 
scheme fell through. Therefore, the report- 
ing of the Court of Appeals and that of the infe- 
rior courts from which an appeal lies to that tribu- 
nal are still entirely unconnected, and the various 
series of reports are conducted on different prin- 
ciples. A critical discussion of reporting in 
America would add greatly to the interest of 
Mr. Wallace’s book. 

Nobody can look over the ‘list of American 
reports, swollen every year by the addition of 
hundreds of volumes, without being struck with 
the difficulty of carrying out the idea so often 
broached by law reformers, that something 
might be done to relieve the profession by cutting 
down the number of reports. Forbid, they say, 
the citation in court of all but a single series of 
reports, prevent the publication of any others, 
and one source of confusion will disappear. This 
might, of course, be done very effectually by a 
little stringent legislation. It might be provided 
that any citation of unauthorized reports during 
the conduct of a case should vitiate the proceed- 
ings ab initio, and render a new trial necessary. 
But it is hard to imagine such legislation being 
submitted to. It must be remembered that such 
a rule, applied logically, would exclude in each 
American State the authorized series of every 
other, and also the English reports—that is to 
say, pine-tenths of all the authoritics that are 
cited in every case that is tried. There would 
seem, indeed, to be more reasons for forbidding the 
citation of Massachusetts decisions in New York 
courts, or vice versa, than to exclude a series of de- 
cisions rendered in any domestic forum. Even 
in England, where more has been done to bring 
order out of chaos than anywhere else, the old 
unauthorized issue of reports in periodicals still 
goes on, and these newspaper series, it should be 
remembered, make trouble too. It is as neces- 
sary for a lawyer in preparing a case to have late 
cases as it is to have authorized reports, and as 
the regular series are always in arrears with 
their reports, he is obliged to go to legal periodi- 
cals to know what the courts are doing from 
week to week and day to day. 

It must be remembered that although we talk 
about the “case-lawyer” as an old-tashioned and 
nowadays rather uncommon professional type, 
a new kind of case-lawyer has sprung up in this 
country whose hunger for reported cases is quite 
as great as his predecessor’s ever was, though for 
a different reason. The case-lawyer of the last 
century was a man who knew not mere abstract 
principles of law, but the facts of the case in 
which the principles, had been laid down by the 
courts. He was supposed to like cases better 








than principles, and to infer what the decision in 
a given case ought to be entirely from a know- 
ledge of what the court in which he practised had 
decided in previous cases. At the present day 
and in this country, where the bench is filled with 
ignorant judges who feel themselves to be rather 
incompetent for the work they are called upon to 
perform, they are apt to find an easy road to 
popularity through a rapid despatch of business, 
especially in the lower courts, in which decisions 
are merely obtained to lay the foundation for an 
appeal. What these judges want is to be fur- 
nished with some means of deciding the case 
rapidly ; and a precedent, or anything like a 
precedent, is to them a godsend. Consequently, 
lawyers who frequently practise before them 
make it their business as far as possible to feed 
them with cases, and for this purpose they make 
case-hunting a regular part of their business. 
The lawyer who can find a case similar to the one 
at bar decided by any court is almost sure of a de- 
cision or a ruling in bis favor at first instance. 
We have known of acase being decided at once in 
this way, by a well-known judge, on the strength 
of a decision of no great value or authority, 
when the language in which his opinion was writ- 
ten was unintelligible to both sides, and he ad- 
mitted to one of them that he had not read the 
briefs; a single precedent was all he wanted. The 
fact that decisions can be got out of judges in 
this way makes the demand for cases very urgent, 
and is one reason why it is that the bar takes so 
little interest in any effort for reform in the way 
of reducing the volume of precedents. This state 
of things is, it must be admitted, to some ex- 
tent peculiar to New York, where, owing to the 
crowded condition of the calendars and the fre- 
quent incompetence and occasional corruption 
of the lower judges, a speedy decision seems often 
to be of more importance than a correct one. 

The learning about the reporters collected by 
Mr. Wallace throws all sorts of curious lights on 
the growth of English law. The authority ofa 
reporter of the period prior to the authorized 
series ought to depend solely on the accuracy 
and fulness of his reports; but we find that a 
great many of them have got a bad reputation, 
owing to causes some of which are purely acci- 
dental, while of others we have lost the key. 
Some reporters have had a good reputation 
with one judge and a very bad one with another. 
Thus, Barnadiston’s reputation has gone through 
strange vicissitudes. Lord Mansfield forbade the 
book to be cited before him, and pretended not to 
remember his name, referring to him in court as 
“ Barnard-what-you-call-him.” This was im- 
proved upon by Lord Lyndhurst, who, referring 
to his ‘Chancery Cases,’ exclaimed, “I fear that 
is a book of no great authority; I recollect in my 
younger days it was said of Barnadiston that he 
was accustomed to slumber over his note-book, 
and the wags in the rear took the opportunity 
of scribbling nonsense in it.” Law reports pro- 
duced in this way would indeed be a curi- 
osity, and there could hardly be much diffe- 
rence of opinion as to their value. Neverthe 
less, there are weighty opinions, as Mr. Wal- 
lace goes on to say, in favor of both the chancery 
cases of this reporter and his common-law re- 
ports as well. Lord Eldon, Chancellor Bland, of 
Maryland, and other judges of high standing 
have taken occasion to qualify Lord Mansfield’s 
censure, and Mr. Wallace, in summing up the 
evidence with regard to Barnadiston, says: “The 
judgment of Lord Mansfield may therefore be 
considered as now largely corrected.” All that 
can safely be said, therefore, would seem to be 
that a lawyer in going to Barnadiston should not 
take what he says blindly, but use every means 
external as well as internal to test the accuracy 
of his report. 

The reputation of many of the early reporters 





was much smirched through their connection 
with politics, and this is particularly true of the 
last part of the seventeenth century, when law 

yers were hunting up precedents and authorities 
on the points at issue between the Crown and the 
people. This period is rich in reports, and the 
history of Noy’s, once among che best known of 
these, is very curious. Noy was Charles I.’s At 

torney-General, and a lawyer of great abilities 

and was one of six persons recommended by Lord 
Bacon for reporters, as being “ learned and dili 

gent,” and ‘conversant in reports and records.” 
There can be little doubt that he did some exve! 
lent reporting, but the volume which passes un 
der his name is apparently a piece of imposture, 
for it contains cases reported fifteen years after 
his death, and besides this the work is throughout 
ill done. Mr. Wallace thinks that * in this day 
we have not one case which was certainly by 
him.” Under these circumstances, the lawyer, 
while not paying much attention to Noy’s reports 
as they stand, may be pardoned for thinking 
Carlyle’s description of him as “a morose, amor 

phous, cynical law pedant and invineible living 
heap of learned rubbish,” and as a “wrisly law 
Pluto,” inadequate, and perhaps attributable to 
an antipathy in Carlyle’s mind to law, quite as 
much as to a just conception of the political part 
played by Noy. 

We have no space for further examples, but 
those which we have given show what nice work 
the criticism of law reports is, if conducted with 
any attempt to arrive at a just estimate of their 
value. At the beginning of this century. 
when there were only a hundred and fifty volumes 
of reports in existence, it was possible to have 
this learning at one’s tingers’ ends, and it was 
then, of course, more essential than it is now 
Such knowledge, however, is still as valuable as 
ever in niccly balanced cases, where the decision 
may turn on the view taken of an early report by 
the Court. Some acquaintance with the reporters 
is, moreover, essential to every lawyer, and to any 
real lover of his profession. Notwithstanding a 
good deal of grotesqueness of style, there is no 
more entertaining legal volume than Wallace's 
‘Reporters.’ : 


The Art Life of William Rimmer—Sculptor, 
Painter, and Physician. By Truman H. Bart 
lett, Sculptor. Illustrated with Heliotype 
Reproductions. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1882, 

Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER was well known in Bos- 

ton for nearly twenty years as an instructor in 

what is called artistic anatomy, and as an artist 
of singularly earnest purpose. His enthusiasm 
for, and devotion to, what he considered the 
true ends of art were intense and constant, and 
his influence upon the thought and feeling of the 
community was considerable, In our own view, 
Dr. Rimmer, though possessed of certain strong 
artistic faculties—by force of which he once, at 
least, produced a good work of art—was more 
essentially an anatomist than an artist. He 
possessed a keen instinct for form, but it was 
too largely an instinct for its mechanism rather 
than for its beauty. His power of drawing was 
considerakle, but it was employed to embody a 
scientific rather than a wholly artistic inspira 
tion. In short, both in his teaching and his 
practice, he unduly magnified the importance, 
and misapprehended the character, of that ana- 
tomical knowledge which may be useful to an 
artist. The idea that scientific anatomy pro- 
perly concerns an artist had no existence, either 
in theory or in practice, during the great epochs 
of artistic production, and it has arisen in mo- 
dern times out of a misconception of the artist's 
function. We do not know that this misconcep- 
tion is anywhere more clearly recognized, or 
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more forcibly criticised, than it is by the late | 
Dr. John Brown, the well-known author of | 


‘Spare Hours’—himself both an anatomist and 
an intelligent student of art. Dr. Brown says: 


‘*One other heresy 1 must vent, and that is to 
protest against the doctrine that scientific know- 
ledge is of much direct avail to the artist ; it may 
enlarge his mind as a man, and sharpen and 
strengthen his nature, but the knowledge of 
anatomy is, I believe, more a snare than any- 
thing else to an artist assuch. Art is the ter- 
tium quid resulting from observation and imagi- 
nation, with skill and love and downrightness as 
their executors ; anything that interferes with 
the action of any of these is killing to the soul of 
art. Phidias and the early Greeks, there is no 
reason to believe, ever dissected even a monkey, 
much less a man, and yet where is there such 
skin, and muscle, and substance, and breath of 
life?” 

To this we may add the testimony of the 
greatest of German archeologists and scholars 
of art, Miller, who, in his ‘Ancient Art and its 
Remains’ (p. 385), says : 


‘* Although in Greece even surgeons, and much 
more artists, were restrained from the dissection 
of bodies by an invincible horror, on the other 
hand, by the opportunity which ordinary life 
presented, especially in gymnastic schools and 
games (although models strictly so called were 
not wanting), the Greek artists, who possessed 
in a remarkable degree the talent of apprehen- 
sion, which was improved by practice to a won- 
derful degree, acquired an infinitely more accu- 
rate knowledge of the living human form in 
action or preparing for action than can ever be 
obtained by means of anatomical studies. ."s 
The most accurate study of anatomical science, 
also, is too weak to appreciate thoroughly to 
understand, those masterworks, because it must 
ever be denied the contemplation of the body 
unfolding its splendor in the fulness of life and 
the fire of action.” 


With these quotations we may compare a 
passage from the book we are considering as 
follows : 


‘Dr. Rimmer had full faith in the necessity of 
drawing from the life-model, but did not believe 
in allowing the pupil to do so until a knowledge 
of the principles of anatomy enabled him to 
understand what he was doing. ‘ As well,’ he 
would say, ‘to set a person down to read a 
foreign language before he has learned the value 
of the letters which compose the words, as to 
ask a person to draw a human figure without 
some knowledge of the bones and muscles which 
compose it’” (p. 146). 

Mr. Bartlett's book narrates the circumstances 
of Dr. Rimmer’s life in a straightforward way. 
It brings out what is important and avoids the 
insignificant and trivial. It is a truly interest- 
ing and instructive life. There is a short chap- 
ter on ‘“‘ Rimmer and Hunt,” which suggests an 
interesting comparison of the views of these two 
most influential of the recent art-teachers of 
Bosten. 

“Rimmer,” says Mr. Bartlett, ‘taught that 
the constructive character of an object was the 
first thing to learn, and the acquisition of know- 
ledge of the first importance, as the only means 
of expressing an art sentiment or idea correctly 
and successfully. The teaching of Hunt made 
the expression of the essential quality of an ob- 
ject as an artistic effect of the first importance, 
with the understanding that the knowledge of 
art, anatomy, perspective, ethnology, and the 
rest would follow in the pupil’s progress as a con- 
scious necessity.” 

We apprehend that neither of these views is 
wholly correct, though, when properly qualified, 
a true view may be found between them. Rim- 





ie . ‘ | 
mer’s idea of constructive character is an essen- 


tial one when this character is regarded from 
the artist’s rather than the anatomist’s point of 
view—that is to say, when regard is had to visi 
ble and not to hidden constructive character. 
And Iunt’s idea of artistic effect is a right one 
if itis made to include constructive character, 
and the more refined and subtle as well as the 
gross and obvious visual effects. 

Che illustrations to the book present a fair 


range of Dr. Rimmer’s work delineation, 
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sculpture, and painting. The more slight point 
sketches are spirited and powerful in suggestion 
of difficult foreshortening and violent move- 
ment ; but the forms are nearly always ugly 
and abnormally developed, while in some cases 
—as in the ‘‘ Horses of the Chariot of the Sun,” 
in plate xii.—the anatomical extravagance is 
carried so far as to destroy the specific character 
of the creature which the artist intended to rep- 
resent. The back and shoulder of the off horse 
in this sketch are more like those of a lion than 
a horse. In finished delineation, like that of 
plates ix. and xix., the work assumes the charac- 
ter of mechanical elaboration and meaningless 
inequality of line of the modern Germans. The 
latter of these plates is, moreover, especially re- 
pulsive in accentuation of muscles, and the 
wings have neither grace nor structural form. 
The conception, too, seems to us a very unimagi- 
native one, for (representing a falling figure) the 
heavy part of the body would naturally be 
downmost and the wings would point upward 
ratber than downward—which latter is a posi- 
tion for flight, not for precipitation. This leads 
us to remark that Dr. Rimmer’s work is, as a 
rule, least interesting when he quits the actual 
and indulges in flights of fancy. All his designs 
embodying conceptions of physically unreal 
things seem to us to display inconsistencies, and 
even absurdities, similar to these just noticed | 
and to bespeak want of true and strong powers 
of imagination. This forcibly illustrates the 
inadequacy of anatomical science as contrasted 
with true imagination. Compare Dr. Rimmer’s 
fanciful and grotesque creations witb that 
dragon by Carpaccio in 8. Giorgio dei Schia- 
voni at Venice. There isin Rimmer’s work an 
appearance of (perhaps unconscious) plagiarism. 
His is not the borrowing of genius, which is con- 
stant with great men, and not to be spoken 
against; Dr. Rimmer takes the form rather 
than the essential quality of what he borrows. 
The superficial likeness to Michael Angelo and 
to Blake is stronger, in his work, than expres- 
sion of anything caught from the imaginative 
truth, consistency, and spontaneity of the works 
of those masters. We believe, as we have al- 
ready said, that he was honest ; but it is very 
easy for a man to deceive himself in this re- 
gard. 

Dr. Rimmer’s best work is, we think, bis statue 
of Alexander Hamilton, and it is singularly un- 
like nearly all bis other desigus. This statue is 
remarkable among the productions of American 
sculpture for quiet dignity of conception and 
for artistic treatment. It is grand in total mass, 
and the details are gracefully designed and 
rightly subordinated. Had he pursued this line 
of work more steadily, and let his anatomical 
studies and theories go, be might have ranked 
high among modern sculptors. 


The Old Masters of Belgium and Holland. By 
Eugéne Fromentin. Translated by Mrs. Mary 
C. Robbins. Boston : James R. Osgood & Co. 
1882, 

Tuts translation of Fromentin’s ‘ Les Maitres 

d’Autrefois’ presents to the Enghsh reader a 





book which contains a good deal of interesting | 


and instructive observation and suggestion. M. 
Fromentin was himself a painter of distinction, 
and naturally treated his subject from the 
painter’s point of view, giving the technical 


| part of the art of painting its due importance, 


and showing the intimate and inseparable con- 


| nection between it and those states of thought 
| and feeling in the mind of the artist which 


make the technical processes of the fine arts to 
differ so widely from those of the mechanic arts 
in character and significance. This difference is 
one most important to understand. i the fine 
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arts all technical processes are employed solely 
to subserve the ends of expression, while in the 
mechanic arts they subserve merely utilitarian 
ends. We do not entirely agree with Fromen- 
tin’s estimate of the Northern masters. It ap- 
pears to us that he does not sufficiently appreci- 
ate the fact that the schools of Belgium and 
Holland, with all their great merits, are dis- 
tinctly schools of second rank as compared with 
those of Italy. We think that a more just ap- 
preciation of the superior excellences of Italian 
painting would qualify, though it need not 
quench, his admiration for such masters as 
Rubens and Rembrandt, and would make it im- 
possible for him to say of Rubens that ‘his 
studio recalls, with as much renown as any, the 
finest habits of the Italian schools.” It is true 
that this remark implies some acknowledgment 
of the higher character of Italian ‘‘ habits”; but 
a man who fully felt the great qualities of 
Italian painting could hardly say that Rubens 
recalls them. 

Nevertheless, Fromentin’s remarks on these 
two masters, as well as what he says of the 
painters of the North generally, are, in many 
ways, more discriminating than those of most 
critics. In the course of a very subtle analysis 
of Rembrandt’s painting, he makes some obser- 
vations on coloring which are admirably true, 
He says, page 258 ; 

* A colorist properly so called is a painter who 
knows how to preserve in the colors of his 
gamut, whatever it may be, rich or not, broken 
or not, complicated or reduced, their principle, 
their fitness, their resonance, and their truth ; 
and that everywhere and always, in the shade, 
in the half-tint, and even in the most vivid 
light. It is in this especially that schools and 
men are distinguished. Take an anonymous 
painting, examine the quality of its local tone, 
and what that tone becomes in light, whether it 
exists in the half-tint, if it exists in the most in- 
tense shadow, and you can say with certainty 
whether or not this painting is the work ofa 
colorist, and to what epoch, what country, and 
what school it belongs. . . . Every time 
that color undergoes all the modifications of 
light and shade without losing anything of its 
constituent qualities, it is said that the shadow 
and the light are of the same family—which 
means that both should preserve, whatever may 
happen, the relationship, most easy to seize, 
with the local tone. Ways of understanding 
color are very different. There are, from Ru- 
bens to Giorgione, and from Velasquez to 
Veronese, varieties which prove the immense 
elasticity of the art of painting, and the astonish- 
ing liberties of method that genius can take with- 
out changing its aim ; but one law is common to 
them all, and is observed only by them, whether 
at Venice, Parma, Madrid, Antwerp, or Haar- 
lem: it is precisely the relationsbip of shade 
and light.” 


We have not seen the essential principle of 
good coloring so accurately stated by any other 
writer. Fromentin then goes on to show that 
Rembrandt’s principle of coloring was ‘‘ exactly 
the contrary,” and he describes with equal clear- 
ness what that principle was, and says (p. 260), 
respecting the famous picture called ‘‘The Night 
Watch”: ‘The tone disappears in the light, as 
it disappears in the shadow. The shadow is 
blackish, the light whitish. Everything radiates 
or is obscured by an alternate effacing of the 
coloring principle.” Nevertheless, he maintains 
that Rembrandt is in some sense a colorist, which 
perhaps is true. That is, it is true, as we think, 
that he possessed the native instincts and capa- 
cities for coloring, though his extravagant use 
of shade prevented the consistent and true ex- 
pression. of his color faculty. But Fromentin 
does not think that Rembrandt's excessive chia- 
roscuro is a fault, though he admits that it is 
wholly untrue. With regard to “The Night 
Watch,” he says: “ All results by chance from 
an effect conceived contrary to probability, pur- 
sued in spite of all logic; an effect of small neces- 
sity, whose theme was this: to illumine a true 
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scene by a light which was not true—that is to 
say, to give to a fact the ideal character of a 
vision.” Now, we do not see upon what princi- 
ple a system of light and shade which is contrary 
to all probability and in spite of all logic, can 
give to a fact any ideal character, or be rightly 
copsidered an excellent system, as this one is by 
our author. We should say, rather, that Rem- 
brandt, whatever his merits may be—and we 
admit that they are many—is a bad chiaroscur- 
ist just because he is an extravagant one. 
Chiaroscuro is but one of the visual properties 
of things which, in balanced perfection, give to 
painting its highest technical excellence ; and 
when, in mature art, this balance is disturbed 
by such undue emphasis upon one of the ele 
ments of visual effect as to injure the others, we 
think the result may be characterized as a rep 
rebensible fault. Such we should call Rem 
brandt’s chiaroscuro, The fact is, as Lanzi well 
observes, that, under the influence of the late 
Renaissance in Italy, there arose an ‘‘ academic 
rage” for chiaroscuro which led to all manner 
of extravagances, and carried all the finer quali- 
ties of painting before it. Leonardo da Vinci 
was easily affected by it; even the Venetian 
masters felt it harmfully ; and, later, Rembrandt 
and his followers in the North carried it to most 
unjustifiable excesses. 

Fromentin ‘as an interesting chapter on the 
“Origin and Character of the Dutch School,” 
another on “‘ The Subject in Dutch Painting,” 
and a particularly good one on the *‘ Influence 
of Holland upon French Landscape.” This 
translation has eight heliotype illustrations, and 
the book is handsomely printed on good paper. 
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THE MADONNA OF THE CANDELABRA. 


A Gift of. Ge ntians, and Other Verses. 
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THE assertion that the ‘‘ Madonna of the Can 

delabra,” now on exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum, is worthy the warm discussion excited 
in regard to its authenticity, will scarcely jp ro- 
voke denial from any one who has seen the pic- 
ture, It is unquestionably a work of no ordi- 
nary degree of merit, and undoubtedly has, in a 
certain measure, the charm of the flower of the 
Italian school. All considerations of the picture 
in its present position must, however, be more or 
less biassei by the knowledge that its value is 
| placed at the enormous sum of $200,000, Fur 

thermore, it is stated, on the authority of an 
officer of the Museum, that an attempt will be 
made to purchase it for the collection. On this 
account the picture challenges careful criticism. 





Remembering the constant opportunities for 
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the purchase of old masters of undoubted genu 

ineness and real merit, both at the frequent auc 

tion sales in the European capitals and from pri-. 
vate possessors, one naturally asks, first of all, 
Is it worth while investing so large a sum in 
any one example of a particular school, unless it 
bappens to be an exceptionally perfect and a 
thoroughly representative work? Inasmuch as 
the Metropolitan Museum is established profess 

edly for the education, cultivation, and enter 

tainment of the public, it should be the sole am 

bition of the managers of the institution to form 
the collection on the simple broad principles 
which have been proved, by the experience of the 
best modern museums, to stimulate most and de 

velop best the public taste of this century, One 
of these principles is that curiosities of art are of 
only secondary value. 

Isthe ** Madonna of the Candelabra” a curi 
usity of art? All pictures by the old masters are 
curiosities of art which fail to illustrate the style 
of the painter’s work at some period of his life. 
Direct and minute examination of the picture m 
question is prevented by the glass over it and by 
the rail in front of it, the former modifying the 
color, the latter forbidding near approach 
Both are probably necessary to protect the pic 
ture from injury. But it can be well enough 
seen under these circumstances to leave to doubt 
rhe composition has the 
peculiar stamp of that period of the Italian 


of its age and source. 


school when the elements of grace and beauty 
hinted at in the works of such men as Masaccio 
and Perugmo were combined, developed, brought 
to marvellous perfection in the work of one man, 
Raphael. At this distance of time it is impos 
sible to estimate the importance of the influence 
of this painter on the public sentiment and on 
the artof his time. sIt is simply unparaileled, 
His imitators were legion. 
repeated, all the superticial elements of bis man 
ner were more or less successfully copied. One 
thing has, however, always defied imitation—the 
grace of style which belonged to this master 
alone. On this account it is cgmparatively 
easy to distinguish the leader from his followers, 
No one but Raphael bas ever made a composi- 
tion of such exquisite grace as the picture under 
discussion. The design of this work is unques 
tionably from Raphael's hand. 
always been numerous where pictures have been 
finished after the death of the artist who began 
them, and, sooner or later, brought forward as 
the genuine work. Iu the Museum at Perugia 
there is, in fact, a painting made by Raphael's 
pupils on the master’s drawing. There are cer 
tain points in the execution of the ‘** Madonna cf 
the Candelabra ” which warrant the belief that it 
belongs to this class. A picture so important 
and so highly finished would, if done by the 
master’s own hand, bear sure proofs of bis pecu- 
liar method, for an artist’s touch is recognizable 
in the same way that handwriting is. In the 
execution of the ‘‘ Madonna of the Candelabra” 
there is wanting just that completeness of 
system which is Raphael’s own copyright. 
It is, of course, impossible in tke limits of a 
brief review t» explain in accurate detail the 
method visible in the picture. In generai terms 
it is the accomplishment of an approximate re- 
sult in execution without the sequénce of the in 
termediate steps. The effect of this method is to 
produce formality where there should be free 
dom, stiffness where there should be grace. 
This analysis is applicable to the color as well as 
to the modelling. In the period which this pic- 
ture represents, Raphael gives complete satisfac- 
tion, both in the sculpturesque quality of the 
modelling and in the fulness of the color. To 
carry the examination still further, it is appa- 
rent that the finesse of the master is wanting in 
the expression of the faces. This is readily ex- 


His methods were 


But cases have 
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plained by the condition of production suggest | 
ed above. The sweet maternity of Raphael’s 
Madonnas, and the idea) innocence of his chil- 
dren, are only moderately echoed in this picture. 
The ‘* Madonna of the Candelabra” does not, 
then, illustrate Raphael’s best period, as it is al- 
leged todo. Lest it may seem an idle statement | 
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The Nation. 


that good old masters are still to be bought at 
comprehensible prices, it is perhaps worth while 
to call attention to the fact that there is still un- 
sold in Rome Raphael’s ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,” 


whose authenticity is unquestioned, and whose | 


perfection is attested by all who have seen it ; 


that at least three Rembrandts are now offered | 
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for sale in Paris ; that the group of old masters 
bought at the San Donato sale and exhibited 
last year in Boston can still be had, and that 
| the whole of these works, all good examples, can 
be acquired for a less amount than the sum men- 
tioned as the value of the ‘‘Madonna of the 
Candelabra.” 
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